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A MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 
Makes An All-Year-Round Christmas 








Here are the Four Lines of 
MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 





The MIAMI-MADE 
Racycle Pacemaker 
A bicycle that you are sure to like. 
Built for comfort, yet strong enough to 
withstand the hardest wear. 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Hudson Racer 
The machine of racing fame: Used 
by World's Champions. All types and 


prices to meet every need and taste. 





The MIAMI-MADE 
Crimson Flyer 
A good all-round bicycle. Will stand 


up under the severest test that you 
may give it. 





The MIAMI-MADE 
Flying Merkel Roadster 
A strictly serviceable bicycle for 
hard usage in all kinds of weather and 
under all sorts of conditions. 











Just tip it off to Daddy or Mother 
that you want a bicycle for Christ- 
mas, and tell them why 


T’S the greatest developer for boys and girls that you 
I could possibly get. It takes you to and from school; 
it takes you to the playground, and turns running 
errands into a pleasure. It takes you out into the open 
air, develops your muscles, lungs and brain. 


If your bicycle is MIAMI-MADE, you have a bicycle 
that you can be proud of, and all your friends will gather 
around and want to get one too. You will have the bicycle 


of the neighborhood. 


We have been making bicycles for over 22 years. We 
know exactly what boys and girls like and want. There 
isn’t any color, any model, any type of bicycle whatsoever, 
that you may want that you won't find in the MIAMI- 
MADE line of bicycles. 


Shown on the left here, is one of the many models of each of 
the four lines of MIAMI-MADE bicycles. The four lines are the 
“Racycle,” the “Hudson,” the “Miami” and the “Flying Merkel.” 
On the right are just a few of the special exclusive features of 
MIAMI-MADE bicycles. Study them over. Then go to the dealer 
in your city who handles the line you think you'll like best. 
Pick out the model you like. Try it. Then ask your father or 
mother to get you that bicycle for Christmas. 


Be sure they get you a MIAMI-MADE bicycle. These are 
the only kind you'd really want even if you could see all the 
bicycles in the world, side by side, and could have your pick of 
them all. If there isn’t anyone in your city who sells MIAMI- 
MADE bicycles, write to us and we will send you our catalogs. 
Whatever you do, be sure that the bicycle you get is MIAMI-MADE. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE AND MFG. COMPANY 
1015 - 1031 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Write for Catalog on the Miami-Made Bicycle You Want (9) 








These Are Special 
Exclusive Features of 
MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 


The 
Crank Hanger 

Stronger and heavierthan 
ordinary hangers. Friction 
reduced to a minimum. 
Every part machined with 
unerring accuracy. Made 
of special steel, each indi- 
vidual part carefully tested 
and oil tempered. 


Four-Ply Hercules 
Frame Construction 


Built of the finest 
seamless tubing. The 
reinforcement is car- 
ried back eight inch- . 
es into the tube with 

four plies of steel at the joint all brazed 
into one solid mass. It can't buckle. 


Front Forks 

Made of heavy gauge 
seamless tubing, beauti- 
fully and thoroughly nick- 
eled and enameled. 

Crown extends well in- 
to fork side and up into 
stem. Exceptionally strong. 


The Musselman Positive 
Drive Coaster Brake 


The only real coaster brake on the 
market. No springs to break. No 
parts to wear smooth and slip. Will 
withstand the severest strain. 
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ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
IT DID NOT MATTER THAT THEY WERE STIFF AND SELF-CONSCIOUS; THEY WERE DANCING, THEY WERE DANCING ROUND A CHRISTMAS TREE! 


MAKING A CHRISTMAS FOR JIMMIE 


CBr Bertha Helen Crabbe 


ney’s boarding house was dreary enough 
at noonday, but at seven o’clock on a 
snowy winter morning its chill, gray sordid- 
ness struck to the heart. Alison Wright hesi- 
tated for a long minute upon the threshold 
before she found courage to enter. If it had 
not been the day before Christmas, and if there 
had not been such a big lump of self-pity and 
homesickness in her throat, she would not have 
minded somuch. She would have told herself, 
as she had done many times before, that she 
, was a very lucky girl to be able to get her 
board and lodging free for waiting on the table 
and helping with the housework at Mrs. Tan- 
ney’s. She would have reminded herself that 
under no other conditions would she have been 
able to attend the art school in the city. She 
would have dwelt upon the fact that to attend 
that school had been the most cherished dream 
of her life, and that she was finding its fulfill- 
ment even more glorious and wonderful than 
she had imagined. 
But the charm failed to work this morning. 


Te basement dining room at Mrs. Tan- 


There was Mr. Dorchester, a nerv- 
ous little man with false teeth that 
clicked like an angry squirrel’s 
when he spoke; there was Miss 
Whitcomb, tall and thin, with a 
long face startlingly white beneath 
her hard, black pompadour; there was 
Miss Tupper, a tense, tailored little woman 
with pale, frightened eyes; and there were 
stout, genial Mr. and Mrs. Peter, who 
entered with puffs and gasps and a cheery 
crackle of Mrs. Peter’s starched dress. 

Then breakfast began with a succession 
of staccato commands and criticisms from 
Mr. Dorchester, ‘‘Al’son, the salt! Al’son, 
| the oatmeal’s burnt!’’ with a confused min- 
gling of the clatter of plated spoons and heavy 
china, the complaints of the always-cold Miss 
Whitcomb and the shouted directions from 
Mrs. Tanney in the kitchen. 

It all seemed so sordid! At any other time 





How could it work when in Alison’s mind was | Alison could have found the amusing side of 
such a persistent vision of home, and home on | it, but not this morning—not the day before 
the day before Christmas, at that; when she | Christmas! She felt like jerking Mr. Dor- 
kept thinking of the bustle and excitement | chester’s big nickel watch off the table, where 


there, ofthe sweet, spicy smell of baking, of | he always kept it, as if to time every mouth- 


the cheeriness of the old living room with its 
garlands of evergreen, and of the row of stock- 
ings that would hang before the fireplace that 
night? Would they leave a space where her 
stockings had always hung, below the peacock 
vase? ‘Tears filled her eyes as she thought of 
that forlorn space and the silent reminder it 
would be of her absence. Would they feel 
sorry to see it, would they hate to look at it, or 
in their happiness would they forget? Alison 
had to swallow fast to keep down the lump in 
her throat. Then she made a valiant dash 


into the dining room, lighted the sputtering | 


gas and set to work preparing for breakfast 
with all her might. 

As usual, Mrs. Tanney was cross. She 
opened the door from the kitchen, letting in a 
strong odor of fried potatoes and bacon, and, 
after one glance, strode across the dining room 
and turned the gas down to a mere pin point. 
Her flabby cheeks quivered with indignation. 

‘*Am Ta millionaire off Fifth Av’na runnin’ 
this boardin’ house for my health? ’’ she 
demanded. Then, having paused just long 
enough to give her question emphasis, she 
added, ‘‘Breakfast’s ready to put on. I’ll 
Ting the bell. Hurry, Al’son!’? 

She went into the hall and soon the nerve- 
racking clang of the breakfast bell filled the 
house. The sound seemed to strike upon the 
ache in Alison’s throat. 

The boarders came trooping into the room. 


|ful. She felt like throwing the serving tray 
| at Miss Tupper, who was pecking away at her 
food like a wary bird. Even the persistent 
| good humor of Mr. and Mrs. Peter was intol- 
| erable this morning. 

‘* Alice! Alice!’? Miss Whitcomb, whose 
Christian name was Jane, never could coun- 
tenance anything so fancy as Alison. ‘‘Where 
does that draft come from ?’’ 





a wan little boy with great, wistful brown 









| 
| 
| 
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haven’t given a soul a Christmas 
present in fifteen years!’’ 

‘*‘And hasn’t anyone given you 
one in fifteen years, either, Mr. 
Dorchester?’’ Jimmie suddenly 
asked. 

The pity in his voice was lost upon Mr. 
Dorchester, who flushed guiltily. ‘‘Well— 
well, yes. There’s an aunt of mine always 


pers! Huh! I got enough for acentipede! 

And that’s another instance. Does she put 

any thought into her presents? No, sir! 

She just gives them from a sense of duty !’” 
‘*T must say,’’ Miss Whitcomb put in, ‘‘I 
admire your stand, Mr. Dorchester, though 
I’m afraid I haven’t strength of mind enough 
not to give any presents at all; but I’ve solved 
the Christmas problem satisfactorily. I give 
my friends jabots one year and knitted wash 
cloths the next. This is the wash-cloth year. 
They are cheaply made and easy on the eyes. 
It’s such a relief not to have the flurry of 
planning at the last minute.’’ 

Miss Tupper, who seldom ventured a remark 
of any sort, suddenly leaned forward with an 
expression of reckless daring in her attitude | 
and a cynical smile upon her lips. ‘‘Oh, I’ve 
a better plan than that! I just save the pres- 
ents I get one year and give them to my friends 
the next, of course being careful not to give 
anything they have given me.’’ 

Miss Whitcomb blinked uncertainly. 

‘**T used to love to give Christmas presents, ’’ 
Mrs. Peter said with a sigh; ‘‘but we haven’t 


The dining-room door had opened, but now | anyone to give to, now that the children are 





it closed very quickly, and. Jimmie, Mrs. Tan-/| gone. My husband always gives me a gold 
ney’s nephew, came into the room. He was | piece and I*give him a box of neckties.’’ 


In the silence that followed, Jimmie’s voice 


feel ashamed enough to shut myself up here 
and mope for the rest of the day!’’ 

‘*Al’son! Al’son!’’? There was no evading 
Mrs. Tanney’s voice. For a moment a feeling 
of hot rebellion against the fate that placed 
her at this woman’s beck and call filled Alison’s 
heart. Then, sighing, she went reluctantly 
down the stairs. 

Mrs. Tanney failed to meet Alison’s eyes. 
Probably she was thinking of that shameless 
exhibition of feeling in the dining room. 

**Al’son, you don’t have school to-day, so I 


sends me knitted slippers. Knitted slip-| wish you’d do the dishes and clean the third- 


floor hall. I’m goin’ out to market.’’ 

Alison walked into the kitchen without a 
word and set to work. Jimmie was sitting 
beside the stove. He watched Alison silently 
until Mrs. Tanney had gone out. Then his 
eager little voice began: ‘‘ Al’son, tell me ’bout 
the Chris’mas when your brother got the sled 
with the red horse painted on it, and you had 
a Chris’mas tree with a star on the tiptop, and 
your father fooled you, puttin’ cans and stones 
and things in your stockin’s when you’d gone 
out of the room, and —’’ 

*‘O Jimmie, don’t!’’ Everything seemed to 
combine to-day to make Alison’s homesickness 
and loneliness more poignant. There was 
silence in the kitchen while she tried to ignore 
the hurt look on Jimmie’s face; but she was 
not very successful. 

‘*All right, Jimmie,’’ she said at last, fore- 
ing some enthusiasm. ‘‘I’ll tell you about it 
and about the Christmas when some one upset 
the tree, and, O Jimmie, maybe I’ll get a box 
of Christmas presents from home to-day !’’ 

‘Say, won’t that be great !’’ Jimmie cried. 
‘*What’ll be in it, you s’pose?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, Jimmie; we’ll see.’’ 

All that morning Alison told Jimmie every- 
thing she could remember or had heard about 
Christmas. And always he begged for more 





|eyes. Round his throat was a bungling piece | sounded mournfully: ‘‘We ain’t any of us| and more; and although Alison began half- | t 
| of red flannel. As he hoarsely croaked his | goin’ to have much Chris’mas, are we?’’ | heartedly, in spite of herself she soon forgot 

| timid ‘‘Good morning !’’ he looked eagerly for | And then the terrible thing happened, the her homesickness and self-pity and entered 
| Alison’s answering smile. thing that Alison had been fighting against | enthusiastically into the effort to bring a little | 
| ‘Yes, sir,” Mr. Dorchester was saying in| with all her might; the thing that had filled | of Christmas cheer to forlorn little Jimmie. Bi 
his high voice. ‘‘The whole store is upset | her with panic merely to think of. She burst | He followed her upstairs and down, wherever : 
round Christmas time. It’s rush and scramble | into tears! The serving tray, fortunately | her work took her; his eyes shone, his cheeks 

and scrabble and fight from mornin’ till night. | empty, fell from her shaking hands and, lean- | glowed; again and again he cried in his hoarse 

I tell you what: this here Christmas business | ing against the battered sideboard, she sobbed | voice, ‘‘Oh, go on, Al’son! Don’t stop!’ 

is gettin’ to be a burden and a problem! | there before them all! And as she sobbed, she| But there came a time when Alison had to 

I see a lot of it at the store; folks goin’ | could feel the chill of their embarrassed-con- | stop, and before the glamour haG quite faded { 
in debt and worryin’ themselves sick to give | sternation. It was not customary for waitresses | Jimmie clasped his thin little hands and | 
some one they hate a better present than|to weep in this public and unconventional | croaked, ‘‘ Ain’t Chris’mases beautiful!’’? And Hi] 
they give them! I don’t believe in it! | then, when he had come back fully to the 

















Do| manner. Alison was sure she heard a sigh 
you think I’d be hypocrite enough to send of relief when she finally dashed from the) reality of the present, ‘‘Nobody’s goin’ tomake . | 
some one an expensive present with a Merry- | room. | a Chris’mas for me!’’ 

Christmas-lots-of-love tag on it when I was| ‘‘Well, I’ve done it!’ she said to herself} ‘‘Jimmie, I’ll make a Christmas for you!’ 
just doin’ it because I was afraid of what | savagely up in her cold, bare little room. ‘‘I’ve | Alison cried, and then, repenting her impul- 


they’d think of me if I didn’t? No, sir! I made a big goose of myself before them all! I) siveness, paused. Why should she ‘‘make a 
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Christmas’’ for this child who had no claim 
upon her? How could she do it without risk- 
ing the ridicule of Mr. Dorchester and the 
others? 

**Al’son, will you?’’? Jimmie’s face was 
radiant. ‘*‘How, Al’son?’’ 

Alison sighed. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ she 
said gloomily. ‘‘I haven’t a cent of money! 
You can’t make a Christmas out of nothing !’’ 
And then the desperate feeling came over her 
again and the lump rose in her throat. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t your aunt do it for you? I’m so 
homesick, I’m frantic. I don’t care if it is cruel 
of me; I’m not going to make a Christmas 
for you and get my feelings all harrowed up! 
Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t cry! I—I — 
Alison turned and ran up to her room. 

Half an hour later some one timidly pushed 
open her bedroom door; there stood Jimmie. 
In his hands were some bits of bright-colored 
tissue paper and some carefully cherished 
pieces of tin foil. 

** Al’son,’’ he said wistfully, ‘* Al’son, 
couldn’t we make a Chris’mas out of these? 
We could take the rubber plant for a Chris’mas 
tree, and I think these would look 
awful nice on. it. Al’son —’’ 

Alison laughed with a queer 
tremble in her voice. A rubber 
plant and some old scraps of paper 
and yeast-cake wrappers! ‘‘If you 
could see the Christmas trees we 
have at home! Great big firs that 
smell so sweet and spicy, all cov- 
ered with tinsel and shining balls 
and — Oh, are you going to cry 
again? Well, please go away, then! 
I—I can’t stand it!’’ 

Jimmie went out and closed the 
door. Alison sat there in the cold 
with an old shawl round her and 
stared out at the falling snow, while 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

At last she rose, flung the shawl 
aside and went out of the room 
and down the stairs. 

‘‘] knew I’d do it in the end!’’ 
she said to herself half scurnfully. 
‘‘Jimmie!l’’? shecalled. ‘‘ Jimmie, 
come here, if you want me to make 
a Christmas for you!’’ 

Jimmie peered at her fearfully 
from behind the dining-room door. 

‘‘Oh, there you are!’’ Alison 
walked into the dining room. Then she paused. 
In the centre of the long table was a gaunt 
rubber plant hung with little balls of tin foil 
and scant tissue-paper streamers. On its high- 
est branch was fastened a faded plaid ribbon. 
Upon the coarse linen tablecloth bright-colored 
eotton cords were laid in awkward scrolls and 
circles. 

‘‘I—I thought I’d make a Chris’mas my- 
self,’? Jimmie stammered, ‘‘but if you don’t 
like it, I’ll take it.away. I thought the tree 
would look realer up high on the table and— 
and maybe the boarders would like it.’’ 

‘“‘O Jimmie!’? There was a quaver in Ali- 
son’s voice. ‘‘You poor little mite!’’ 

Jimmie caught eagerly at this encourage- 
ment. ‘‘Al’son, are you goin’ to make a 
Chris’mas for me, after all?’’ 

‘Yes, I will, Jimmie! I’m ashamed of my- 
self. Now let’s see how we’ll do it. Oh, 
there’s a knock! Suppose it was some one 
with my Christmas box! Then we’d have 
something to put on the tree!’’ 

That had been a long, trying day for Mrs. 
Tanney’s boarders. Mr. Dorchester had been 
rushed and harassed at the store until his 
nerves were on edge. Miss Whitcomb had read 
two novels through, and her head ached and 
her eyes watered. Miss Tupper had banged 
away at her typewriter until her endurance 
was strained to the breaking point. Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter had sat in their room all day, watch- 
ing the falling snow and growing more restless 
every minute until at last they had quarreled. 
Mrs. Tanney had spent hours looking in vain 
for the receipt of a bill that she was sure she 
had paid. 

So it was not a very good-natured set of 
people that came flocking down to supper at 
the call of the bell. Just as they reached the 
dining room the door was flung open from the 
inside and there stood Jimmie, with his cheeks 
glowing and his eyes sparkling. 

‘*Merry Chris’mas!’’ he shouted hoarsely. 
‘*Merry Chris’mas, everyone!’’ 

The boarders stepped back in startled 
dismay. Anything approaching the uncon- 
ventional or sentimental was painful to their 
sensibilities. Besides, they were in no humor 
for this sort of thing. 

‘*Merry Chris’mas, I say!’’ Jimmie went 
on, ‘‘Come on in! Come! See the Chris’mas 
tree! Al’son and I made a Chris’mas for you! 
Look, there’s real presents for everyone on the 
tree, and Al’son painted the star with real gold 
paint and got a box from home with the nuts 
and — You’d never b’lieve ’twas a rubber 
plant, would you? Come in!’’ 

Jimmie grasped Mr. Dorchester’s hand and 
pulled him forcibly into the room. Then he 
drove in the rest of the boarders like a flock 
of stupefied sheep. 

‘*Go in!’? he shouted. ‘‘Don’t you see it’s 
a Chris’mas! Now everyone join hands; we’re 
gcin’ to dance round the tree! Geta hold there, 








Mr. Dorchester! Al’son, you take Mr. Dorches- 
ter’s hand! Now, one, two, three, dance!’’ 
‘limmie pulled lustily at fat Mrs. Peter. 

‘“Oh—oh, I— What are you a-doin’, 
Jimmie?’’ she gasped. ‘‘I can’t dance; I got 
a bad heart! Landy! Landy!’’ 

**You got tol’? Jimmie shouted, tugging 
away excitedly. ‘‘Everyone’s got to dance! 
Don’t you know it’s Chris’mas?’’ 

Little Miss Tupper suddenly struck fire. 
‘*Yes, let’s dance, everyone!’’ she cried. ‘‘It 
is Christmas !’? 

She tugged at Mr. Peter; Alison pulled Mr. 
Dorchester with one hand and Mrs. Tanney 
with the other. Miss Whitcomb was jerked 


* | into the circle unceremoniously, and as there 


was no getting out of it everyone danced. It 
did not matter that they were stiff and self- 
conscious ; they were dancing, they were danc- 
ing round a Christmas tree! And no one can 
dance for long round a Christmas tree and be 
staid and stiff and proper. ‘Something gets into 
the heart and sets it thumping, and something 
makes the eyes glow and a strange little excite- 
ment throb in the cheeks. So when the circle 


DRAWINGS BY REGINALD BIRCH 





“ DIDN'T YOU EVER HEAR THAT EXPRESSION, 


“YOU CAN’T GET MY ANGORA'?" 


at last came to a stop everyone was laugh- 
ing, pantingly in some cases, shamefacedly 
in others, but—laughing. There was not a 
gloomy face among them! 

‘* Now we’ll give the presents!’’ Jimmie 
shouted. ‘‘They’re really Al’son’s presents 
that she got in her Chris’mas box, but she’s 
goin’ to give ’em to you!’’ 

This was something so far beyond their ex- 
perience that the boarders looked not only 
startled but embarrassed. 

Jimmie and Alison held a whispered consul- 
tation. Then Alison took from the rubber 
plant a handkerchief made with great, wabbly, 
childish stitches. She looked at it wistfully 
for a second, then handed it to Jimmie. 

‘*Give this to Miss Whitcomb,’’ she said. 
‘*Miss Whitcomb, my little sister made that. 
You can see how patiently she has toiled over 
it and—and what love has gone into the 
making. I hope you will like it.’’ 

Miss Whitcomb stared dumbly at the hand- 
kerchief. She made a strange little noise ‘in 
her throat. 

“*This apron is for Mrs. Tanney,’’ Alison 
continued. ‘‘My sister Louise made it. 
Jimmie, give this pincushion to Mrs. Peter. 
Grandma Bassett made the pincushion. She’s 
an old lady who lives near us and, oh, I know 
just how happy she was to make this out of 
these poor little odds and ends! This box’’— 
Alison held out a wooden affair as large as 
a shoe box—‘‘my little brother made for me. 
He sent me a note printed in big, scrawly let- 
ters to tell me it is a—a jewel box.’’ Alison 
smiled through the mist in her eyes. ‘‘It is 
for you, Miss Tupper. I hope you will love 
it as Ido. And I am giving this big mince 
pie to you, Mr. Peter. I know just how good 
and homy it will taste! The ginger cookies 
are for Mr. Dorchester. And here, Jimmie 
dear, the oranges and nuts are yours. Merry 
Christmas, everyone!’’ 

Silence fell upon the room. Mrs. Tanney 
was looking at her apron in an awe-struck sort 
of way, Mr. Peter was smiling foolishly, Mr. 
Dorchester was alternately clicking his teeth 
and clearing his threat, Miss Whitcomb — 
what was Miss Whitcomb doing? Why, she 
was crying! Yes, there was no denying it, 
although she held one hand so carefully before 
her eyes. In her other hand was the hand- 
kerehief with the wabbly stitches. Mrs. Peter, 


too, looked as if she might cry any minute. 


Miss Tupper was shedding tears quite frankly. 

She suddenly darted toward Alison and took 
her hand. ‘‘But see here, dear child, we 
can’t take your Christmas presents! We —’’ 

“*‘She’s got the ’broidery waist her mother 
did her!’’ Jimmiecried. ‘‘It’sallright! It’s 
Chris’mas, Miss Tupper !’’ 

**But aah? 

** Yes, indeed,’’ Mr. Dorchester clicked. 
‘*We can’t take your presents, Al’son.’’ 

‘*But I want you to!’’ Alison cried. ‘‘You 
were talking this morning about presents given 








from a sense of duty and how it worried you 
to give them, and about the problem and burden 
of Christmas, and—and I feel sorry for you 
all. I want you to see what real presents just 
packed full of love can be!’’ 

There was another uncomfortable silence. 
No one knew how to deal with the situation. 

‘*But it doesn’t seem right. If we could do 
something for you in return,’’ Miss Tupper 
murmured. 

Alison glanced at the gaunt rubber plant 
with its pitiful trimmings, at Jimmie, smiling 
over his nuts and oranges. 

‘*Oh,’’ she cried, ‘would you really like to 
do something forme? 'Then’’—she leaned over 
the table and whispered—‘‘if you would only 
buy a real Christmas tree for poor little Jimmie 
and make a real Christmas for him! And— 
and, oh, he’d love a sled with a red horse 
painted on it!’’ 

‘*By gum, he shall have itl’? Mr. Peter 
thumped his fat fist down upon the table. 

‘‘Oh, let me buy the sled!’? Miss Tupper 
whispered eagerly. 

‘*No,no, I’ll buy it!’? Miss Whitcomb put in. 

‘*Oh,’’—Alison’s eyes shone,—‘‘if you all 
wanted to buy something, there are drums and 
toy pistols and—and lots of things boys like!’’ 

Mr. Dorchester cleared his throat. ‘‘See if 
they’ve got boots with red tops, Peter,’’ he 
suggested in a strained, unnatural voice. ‘‘I 
remember when I was a little shaver I gota 
pair for Christmas once, and, my soul, I was 
so proud of them I took ’em to bed with me, 
and kept feelin’ all night to see if they were 
still there !’’ 

Before Mr. Peter went out into the storm he 
was almost swamped with commissions. While 
he was gone the boarders ate their supper—that 
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by John R.Colter , 


undertone, that it would never have £3 


B tmerons, waybill clerk says, in an 


is, they made a pretense of it. They were 
too greatly excited to eat much. A peculiar 
change had come over them. They laughed, 
they joked, they giggled ; Mr. Dorchester even 
tried to sing a song. 

And then Mr. Peter returned. What a time, 
what tingling excitement, as the boarders 
smuggled the Christmas tree and the parcels 
up to the sitting room! What mysterious 
whisvers and poundings and moving of chairs 
and crackling of paper as they set up the tree 
and unwrapped parcels! 

And at last, when Jimmie was called into 
the room, how tensely everyone watched his 
eyes grow large and his lips form a great, 
round, gasping ‘‘Oh!’’ of surprise. And then 
what a hubbub! 

‘* Jimmie, look, here’s a sled for you!’’ 

‘Say, Jim, I bet you haven’t tried this 
drum !’’ 

‘Jimmie, just taste a bit of this candy once!’’ 

It was pathetic to see them gathered round 
him, trying each to win his attention away 
from some one else. Alison suddenly realized 
how empty their lives were, while hers — She 
gave herself an ecstatic little hug. She had 
people to love her, she had a home, she knew 
what a real Christmas was. 

‘“‘Why,’’ she whispered to herself, ‘‘this has 
turned out to be a real Christmas, too, and, 
oh, it’s a happy one!’’ 

The excitement in Mrs. Tanney’s dingy sit- 
ting room grew to an uproar. It seemed 
strange that such staid, conventional people 
could suddenly become so utterly, so unself- 
ishly happy! It was the Christmas spirit that 
had worked the miracle. They had ‘‘made a 
Christmas’’ for Jimmie, and all unwittingly 
they had made one also for themselves. 
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, of honor that the instructions should be car- 
ried out to the letter, and walked down the 


happened if a brighter man than 3 hall to hand Mrs. Grant into the elevator. 


Brabson had been agent for the Continen- 
tal Express Company at Mizeppa Springs. 
Brabson himself, also very much under his 
breath, lays it all on the superintendent and 
his ideas of efficiency in inter-office correspond- 
ence. The superintendent maintains openly 
that no one was to blame except Outrageous 
Fortune—which deliberately picked on Brab- 
son. The superintendent submits that mere 
brightness cannot cope with the well-known 
slings and arrows of Outrageous Fortune. 

One day Mrs.J. K. Grant had sailed by the 
office boys on the second floor of the Continental 
Express Company’s Cincinnati building and 
had cornered the superintendent with one of 
her glowing smiles. 

‘*Mr. Graves!’’ she cried. ‘‘What do you 
think Iam going todo? I’m going to let you 
take my Orlando to Mizeppa Springs! He’s 
never traveled without me, the dear, but Mr. 
Grant says it’s perfect nonsense not to let you 
take him this time. Mr. Grant says you do 
such lovely things for him in rushing through 
shipments and all that—of course he’s a real 
Angora, Mr. Graves, a full - blooded one — I 
mean Orlando, you know—well, for that matter 
I just guess my husband is a thoroughbred, 
too. But you know what I mean, Mr. Graves; 
you’ll have to take care of him just as if he 
were a person—but that’s just it: Mr. Grant 
says that you are just fine on personal service 
and that your men and everyone are so kind 
to animals and shipments and everything. ’’ 

The superintendent had a few score of things 

to attend to that morning and was itching to 
get at them; but when the wife of your biggest 
shipper consents to letting her 
lovely Angora travel over your 
line, you simply drop other things 
—if you are a wise superintend- 
ent—and tell her in silvery words 
that the honor is indeed great. 
And you add, as Graves did, 
that, if human hands can protect 
or human brains plan comfort 
for an animal, then her Orlando 
will be set down at the end of 
his journey, absolutely safe, care 
free and contented. 

‘*You see,’’ the ‘superintend- 
ent’s captor explained, ‘‘ Mr. 
Grant and I are going to motor 
down with a party, and we'll 
be there to-morrow night. Of 
course I want Orlando there in 
time. And, Mr. Graves, you 
must just promise me to take 
care of him perfectly lovely, for 
he’s a real Angora and we just 
think the world of him.’’ 

Graves did promise there and 
then. He did more. He called 
his stenographer and suggested 
that Mrs. Grant might like to 
dictate just how her pet should 





| be fed, watered, put to bed, exer- 


cised and cared for in general. THE 
And then Graves gave his word 


When the wife of your biggest single shipper 


ike drops in on you, it is wise to do those things. 


But you do one other thing,—if you are 

a wise superintendent,—which Graves did not 
do. You ask her point-blank what she means 
by an Angora. You learn from her specifically, 
as Graves did not, just what genus of animal 
it is that you are going to transport. Then, 
in.the rush of a very busy afternoon you do 
not find yourself at a loss to mention the pre- 
cise nature of the beast in your letter of special 
instructions to the agent receiving the consign- 
ment. And you are particularly careful to be 
specific if you hold strong opinions on the value 
of word economy in inter-office correspondence. 
Three hundred miles away, the next morn- 
ing, Brabson got the letter. The superintend- 
ent could write in fine, thrifty telegram style: 


Cincinnati, O., Apr. 8th. 
M. Brabson, Agent 


Mizeppa Springs, Ind. Urgent : 

Important live stock shipment due your city to- 
morrow, Apr. 9th, Train No. 7, re which you will 
follow inclosed instructions with particular care. 

Consignment being full-blooded Angora, prop- 
erty of Mrs. J. K. Grant, wife of this company’s 
largest shipper at this point, you will give especial 
personal attention. Animal answers to name 
“Orlando.” 

Deliver upon receipt of personal instructions 
from Mrs. Grant evening of Apr. 9th. Complete 
satisfaction positively demanded by this situation. 

R. C. Graves, Supt. 


This letter was intended to put Brabson on 
the qui vive. No one doubts that Brabson 
was on the qui vive for the rest of the day. 
The only trouble was that Brabson did not 
quite know what an Angora was; but he 
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MACDOUGAL GOAT SLIPPED HIS LEASH 


AND BUTTED BRABSON INTO A CORNER. 
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remembered that the superintendent was a busy | was an object. Then Brabson went to the| just can’t expect them to be hungry all the | with warmth that his orders were explicit—he 


man and held strong opinions on the value of | Mizeppa Springs department store and bought 


word economy in inter-office correspondence, 


the essentials for the toilet of Mrs. J. K. 


and quite naturally concluded that it could | Grant’s Orlando, including some baby-blue silk 


not in fairness be expected that the 
letter should include a zoélogical lecture. 
When Number 7 came, Brabson would 
rise to the emergency; but until that 
time, why worry? 

But a stone from one of the slings of 

Outrageous Fortune loosened the cou- 
pling of a freight car on a siding just this 
side of Mizeppa Springs station—and 
Number 7 did not come in that day. 
The freight car, heavy with pig iron, 
slipped suddenly down grade and ‘‘side- 
swiped’? Number 7’s forward cars with 
just enough asperity to topple them off 
the track. The Continental Express 
ear, loaded with spring suits, bales of 
cloth, Easter presents, two sizable cast- 
ings and among other things Mrs. J. K. 
Grant’s adorable Angora, spilled vio- 
lently into the ditch. And during the 
mix-up, at the especial instigation of 
Outrageous Fortune, one of the sizable 
castings fell upon the pine-wood crate 
that contained Mrs. Grant’s Orlando, 
thereby killing one of the handsomest 
long-haired cats that ever mewed. The 
Continental messenger and all his rec- 
ords were on their way to the hospital 
before Brabson ran up the tracks and 
took charge of the mess. 

It was then that Outrageous Fortune 
lifted her wicked eyes and beheld on 
the hill that separated the MacDougal 
farm from the Mizeppa & Western’s 
tracks the lordly and majestic figure of 
the MacDougal goat. 

Seldom if ever had the MacDougal 
goat witnessed a wreck. Never had he 
had ‘an opportunity to observe one at close 
range —and wrecks are interesting things. 
From the hilltop overlooking the MacDougal 
farm, this particular wreck gave every promise 
of being an unusually excellent specimen. 

‘*Moreover, ’’ whispered Outrageous Fortune 
in the goat’s ear, ‘‘it is possible that where 
many men and many boxes are there may 
celery nubbins and nice tin cans also be!’’ 

Therefore the MacDougal goat came. There- 
fore Brabson, sweating through a hasty inven- 
tory of the scattered express matter, beheld 
him crossing the tracks. 

‘*Tell me, quick, what is an Angora?’’ he 
demanded of Number 7’s engineer. 

‘*An Angora,’’ the engineer said, ‘‘is a goat. 
Didn’t you ever hear that expression, ‘You 
can’t get my Angora’ ?’’ 

“Of course!l’’ said Brabson; and, slipping 
round a telegraph pole, he collared the Mac- 
Dougal goat. 

Whereupon Outrageous Fortune promptly 
packed up and left for China to stir up a mon- 
soon or a famine or some other unpleasant 
thing. 

Put it down as a fundamental of the caprine 
nature that a goat, when he takes a liking, 
takes a very strong liking. Moreover, every 
zoologist knows that goats are nonmoral. 
Frequently they will answer to names that are 
not theirs at all. The MacDougal goat was 
both affectionate and nonmoral. He answered 
readily to the name Orlando. He conceived a 
liking for the man with the nice tin plate on 
his cap. Willingly he would go along with the 
man. Brabson hugged the MacDougal goat, 
ordered his waybill clerk to bring up the less 
important freight, and started for his office. 

Safe within the ten-by-seven-foot confines 
of the Mizeppa office of the Continental, Brab- 
son tied his charge to the office safe and sat 
down to communicate the joyful news to the 
superintendent. He advised by wire that in 
spite of a severe wreck, in which his crate had 
been destroyed, Mrs. J. K. Grant’s Orlando 
had miraculously escaped. Then Brabson 
leaned back in his chair and unfolded the 
superintendent’s morning inclosure of yellow 
sheets entitled ‘‘Instructions Re Care of Mrs. 
J. K. Grant’s Angora ‘Orlando.’ ” 

The superintendent was delighted to receive 
Brabson’s wire, called it a miracle indeed, and 
wired back authorizing the purchase of a new 
crate. In reply to this he got a telegram from 
Brabson requesting further approvals on ex- 
penditures to cover cost of one large sofa pillow, 
two saucers, three yards of ribbon and a comb 
—all of which things, Brabson said, were 
indispensable to carrying out instructions, and 
had probably been destroyed along with the 
crate. The superintendent wired back approval 
and added instructions to ‘‘spare no expense 
or pains in carrying out Continental’s per- 
sonal service policy this emergency. ’? 

Whereupon Brabson re-read Mrs. Grant’s 
instructions and made several memoranda. 

There are some expressmen whe have initia- 
tive, and there are others who have not. Brab- 
son had. It might do for him to make a crate for 
some ordinary animal, reasoned Brabson, but 
with Mrs. J. K. Grant’s pet it was somewhat 
different. Brabson got a carpenter on the 
telephone and specified a 5x4x3-foot, felt-lined 
crate. He wanted it by six o’clock, and he 
was going to haveitthen. It mattered not that 
the carpenter would have to make it out of 
ash, which was worth a good many cents a foot. 
Money was no object; the crate at six o’clock 
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WITH FIRE IN HER EYE, SHE PUSHED ALMOST RUDELY THROUGH THE CROWD 
AND STOOD FACE TO FACE WITH.THE MACDOUGAL GOAT. 
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ribbon and a sma!! mattress, which his initia- 
tive suggested as.more commodious than a sofa 
pillow. All of these things Brabson brought 
back to the office in his arms. 

It is a fundamental theorem that a goat, 
when he likes, likes very much. Yet it is a 
proposition capable of the easiest demonstration 
that the disposition of any given goat is fluidly 
fickle. Hence the inverse of the theorem: 
when a goat does not like you, he has virtually 
no use for you at all. The MacDougal goat 
had conceived a liking for Brabson, but that 
was in the open. You can gambol.and. frisk 
in the open; you cannot when tied in a stuffy 
little office. Upon mature reflection, the Mac- 
Dougal goat decided that his affection for 
Brabson had been ill-advised. 

The realization of that fact began to dawn 
upon the MacDougal goat as early as four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Brabson coaxed the 
mattress under him about that time and the 
realization grew apace. He gave Brabson a 
wicked look and rocked contemptuously up 
and down on the mattress. At five o’clock, in 
accordance with instructions, Brabson offered 
him a large saucer of thick cream, and watched 
him first sniff it and then push the saucer over. 
Then the goat began to feel out his butting 
muscles on the door of the Continental office 
safe. At half past five, when Brabson was 
busy with weekly reports, the MacDougal goat 
slipped his leash and 
butted Brabson into a 
corner. The driver and 
waybill clerk entered on 
the run, and by a bril- 
liant enfilade movement 
penned the Maclougal 
goat between the safe 
and two desks. 

For twenty minutes 
there was a kaleidoscopic 
whirl of goat and men, 
but in the end the Mac- 
Dougal goat found him- 
self snarled in forty feet 
of strong rope and lay 
comparatively still, with 
his head wedged under 
the safe; but to the eternal credit of the Con- 
tinental force at Mizeppa let it be said that 
the MacDougal goat was not hurt, except in 
his feelings. 

‘*This seems to be precisely the time to comb 
Your Highness,’’ said Brabson ; ‘‘your lovely 
fur is slightly deranged.’’ And he raked gin- 
gerly at the goat with an enormous comb. 

By six o’clock the toilet was complete ; Brab- 
son had tied the baby-blue ribbon about the 
goat’s sinewy neck, adjusted a huge bow, and 
thrust his charge into his new twenty-two- 
dollar crate. It was then that Mrs. J. K. 
Grant of Cincinnati, from her haven of rest in 
the Springs Hotel in Mizeppa, called Brabson 
on the telephone, and crooned the news that 
she had arrived in town and was just dying 
to know how her dear Orlando had stood the 
journey. 

‘*Very well, ma’am, indeed, ’’ replied Brab- 
son, in a voice of especial sweetness reserved 
for the wives of the company’s largest shippers. 
‘*He’s looking fine. But I’m sorry to say, 
ma’am, that he don’t seem to eat his cream. 
But he’s very active, ma’am.’’ 

Mrs. Grant cooed up and down two octaves 
that she did not wonder at that at all, 
because real thoroughbreds, you know, do so 
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just knew without asking, of course, that Mr. 
Brabson had combed him as she had directed. 

Brabson was efficient, therefore he flattered 
—and incidentally he lied. 

‘*Mrs. Grant,’’ he extolled, ‘‘I have never 
seen such fur on an Angora in my life—and 
I’ve seen a lot of them. After we got through 
combing him, I says to my waybill clerk here, 
I says, ‘Ain’t that Angora’s fur perfectly 
beautiful?’ And my waybill clerk, he says, 
‘Mr. Brabson, it certainly is—it’s most hand- 
some!’ Why, Mrs. Grant, I wish you could 
just see him settin’ here in his crate now, with 
the blue ribbon round his neck—he just looks 
beautiful, he does, and his fur so pretty. You 
certainly got a right to be proud of him.’’ 

Mrs. Grant was delighted, was perfectly 
delighted. She had not dreamed that he would 
look so nice after such a long journey. She 
did think that the Continental service and 
Mr. Brabson and all were so good to take such 
an interest. And wasn’t it perfectly lovely, 
because it would be so nice for Orlando to 
take his fortieth ribbon—yes, would Mr. Brab- 
son believe it, the dear had taken thirty-nine 
ribbons so far this year at different shows! 
Every’ one of them real, true blue, sir—and 
would Mr. Brabson help her to get the fortieth ? 
She just had the finest luck sometimes, but 
then perhaps it wasn’t luck at all, Orlando 
was such a dear. The Mizeppa Pet and 
Poultry Show was-open- 
ing that night in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, and could 
Mr. Brabson be there 
with Orlando at half past 
seven sharp, and would 
he make sure the bow 
was straight on Orlan- 
do’s neck? She was just 
dying to see her darling 
again—and Mr. Brabson 
must not be a moment 
late. No, of course, she 
would not worry; she 
knew Mr. Brabson would 
be punctual. 

At half past seven that 
evening the board of 
managers of the First Annual Mizeppa Pet and 
Poultry Show surveyed the results of their 
labors with feelings of self - congratulation. 
Had not the Hon. Timothy Harmon, ex-judge 
of Cook County, dean of pet and poultry 
shows, imported specially from Chicago to 
grace the occasion, remarked, after a tour of the 
Masonic Temple, ‘‘Well, boys, you have gotten 
together as classy a lot of exhibits as Lever laid 
eyes on’’? As the board of managers roamed 
about the hall on a final inspection before the 
doors were opened to the public, they were at 
peace with themselves and the world. 

The exhibits, groomed to an overpowering 
degree of sleekness, waited expectantly in their 
cages; some of them crowed lustily, and others 
barked, snapped and spit at their neighbors. 
From the. balcony came the inharmonious 
sound of instruments being affectionately 
tuned and tried out—then a hush fell over 
Masonic Temple Hall. The crowers, the bark- 
ers, the spitters and the tuners listened. 
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Some one at the rear door seemed to be having | 


an altercation with a member of the board 
of managers. The other managers heard and 
hastened to the assistance of their brother 
official.. Finally the Hon. Mr. Harmon was 
appealed to. He crossed to the rear door and 
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he had done it! He eloquently de- 
manded admission for the said Angora 
in the name of Mrs. J. K. Grant and of 
the Continental. Brabson was efficient, 
not only in deeds, but upon occasion in 
speech also. 

The Hon. Mr. Harmon critically ex- 
amined the MacDougal goat, sulky and 
sullen in his baby-blue ribbon and 
twenty-two-dollar crate. He gravely 
announced that, although he was not 
‘‘up’’ in eaprine stock, this goat seemed 
to be a fine, strong specimen, and ended 
by asking the secretary whether they 
had any entry from a Mrs. J. K. Grant. 

The records disclosed that there was 
such an entry. ‘‘ Angora, by name Or- 
lando. Pedigree tofollow. Mrs. J. K. 
Grant of Cincinnati. Entrance fee paid.” 

‘*Then there isn’t anything to do but 
let the animal in,’’ declared Harmon. 
‘“*This is a pet and poultry show, and 
if Mrs. Grant has a pet goat and has 
paid the fee, I do not know how you 
ean bar him.’’ 

‘*But there is no goat class,’’ objected 
Simmons, the secretary. 

‘* Then make one,’’ said Harmon. 
‘*You can’t afford: to antagonize your 
exhibitors. ’’ 

That had a ring of finality; so the 
MacDougal goat was ushered in, Brab- 
son placed in charge, and the crate set 
in solemn solitude in an isolated corner, 
over which was tacked a hastily impro- 
vised sign—‘‘Caprine Angora. ’’ 

Mrs. J. K. Grant, with due apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic, delayed the arrival 

of her party until the evening was well ad- 
vaneed. ‘Then, with her husband and friends, 
she sailed into Masonic Temple Hall. They 
found Mr. Simmons, and Mrs. Grant at onee 
broached the subject nearest her heart. 

‘**O Mr. Simmons, how is my dear Orlando? 
Isn’t he the most beautiful Angora?’’ 

‘*He seems to be all right,’’ replied Sim- 
mons guardedly ; he was not quite sure of his 
ground, and it was best to be discreet. 

‘“‘The dear! Of course he is all right. I 
had word from him this evening. Here is his 
pedigree. May I put it on his cage?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ answered Simmons. - 

‘*Where is he?’’ ; 

‘*Over at the end of the third aisle. I must 
say, Mrs. Grant, that he is attracting a great 
deal of attention.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean to tell me!’’ she cried 
delightedly. ‘‘May I take hope for the ribbon 
from that? But possibly that isn’t a fair ques- 
tion. The judging isn’t finished, of course. ’’ 

**Not yet,’’ replied Simmons. 

‘*Come!’’ cried Mrs. Grant to her friends. 
‘*TLet us find Orlando. I can hardly wait.’’ 
And with the pedigree ready in her hand she 
advanced. ‘The others followed. 

Simmons spoke truly. The MacDougal goat, 
alias Orlando, was attracting attention. The 
children had discovered him early, and with 
shouts of delight they surrounded his crate 
eight deep. His goatship, although annoyed 
by the presence of Brabson, gradually forgot 
his enmity and warmed to the children, as he 
indulged himself in a bacchanalian revel of pea- 
nuts, pop corn, programmes and paper bags. 
Except for the fact that his crate rather inter- 
fered with the freedom of his movements, the 
MacDougal goat was having the time of his life. 

Where the children are, there flock the grown- 
ups, and so the Orlando cage was the centre 
of an ever-widening group. As the Cincinnati 
party approached, Mrs. Grant turned to her 
husband with tears of happiness in her eyes. 

**See, Jack, see how they appreciate him !’* 
she cried. ‘‘ This is a wonderful tribute. 

Wonderful!’? And she hurried forward, 
drawing the others after her. 

‘*Mother! Mother!’’ called a shrill, piping 
voice from the midst of the crowd. ‘‘He just 
loves peanuts—give me one more to feed him.’’ 

Mrs. Grant heard. ‘‘What’s that?’’ she al- 
most screamed. ‘‘Did you hear, Jack? Feed- 
ing peanuts to my Orlando! Where are the 
attendants?’’ With fire in her eye, she pushed 
almost rudely through the crowd and stood 
face to face with the MacDougal goat. 

Poor Brabson! But you cannot help admir- 
ing the man’s ability. He carried, as it were, 
the message to Garcia; and even when Garcia 
—that is, Mrs. Grant — fainted, even then 
Brabson was on the job—he caught her before 
her husband realized that she was falling. 

‘“The thing that worried Brabson most, ’’ the 
superintendent told me later, ‘‘was the twenty- 
two dollars for the crate. I passed it with 
pleasure and called him a jewel to his face.’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ I said. ‘‘But tell me what 
became of the goat?’’ 

The superintendent laughed. ‘‘Oh,the Mac- 
Dougal children recognized their pet, and their 
father came round and took him home quietly 
after the show was over, which maybe was 
lucky for the goat, for Brabson said that that 
goat, somehow or other, inspired him with 
murderous desires every time he looked at it. 
**It cost us a pretty bit, first and last,’’ the 
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superintendent went on. ‘‘I think perhaps 
the situation was made worse by the action of 
the board of managers of the Pet and Poultry 


Show. They voted the blue ribbon in the 
Caprine Angora class to Mrs. Grant, and for- 
warded it to her by the Continental Express.’’ 


NORTH FORTY EAST 


By Homer Greene 
Ss. Chapter One 


In Ten Chapter 
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War in America, two young 

men, veterans of the war and 
comrades in the ranks, decided to 
unite their slender fortunes and buy 
a tract of wild land in Bethel township in their 
native county in Pennsylvania. The land was 
part of the Wilson warranty, one hundred and 
sixty rods wide and two hundred and eighteen 
rods long, square-cornered, with the familiar 
warranty bearings of N 40 E, and N 50 W. 

It was, for the most part, heavily timbered, 
except that on the northerly line, along which 
a public road ran for some distance, a squatter 
had made a small clearing and had built a 
cabin of slabs. On the rough southerly hillside 
x big spring boiled out from under an over- 
hanging rock, and ‘its outflow formed a 
brook that ran noisily down the declivity, 
crossed a small tract of level swamp land, 
and then dashed on through a narrow 
defile, between rocky and precipitous 
banks, to the fertile flat below. Crossing 
the road, it flowed gently through level 
land to its junction with a larger stream a 
few rods beyond. 

The two men had only enough money 
for the first payment on the land, and so 
they gave a mortgage on the property to 
secure the rest of the purchase price. But 
before they had built their houses, or had 
even begun to clear the land along the 
roadside, differences arose het ween the new 
owners concerning the proper way of man- 
aging their estate, and they at last decided 
to divide the tract equally between them, 
and each of course to assume his due share 
of the mortgage. 

A toss of a penny decided which portion 
each should take. Adam Brill, winning 
the toss, chose the westerly side of the 
tract, and Stanley Orchard took perforce 
the easterly side. There was no question 
that Brill’s portion was the more valuable. 

It was more heavily timbered than the 
other, it had a larger acreage of compara- 
tively smooth and level land fronting the © 
public road, and a good-sized stream 
crossed the northwesterly corner of it. 

Ill fortune seemed to find in Orchard a 
special attraction ; it followed him where- 
ever he went. People said, it is true, that 
he himself was largely to blame. He was 
visionary, good-natured and easy-going. 
The wounds and hardships from which he 
suffered during the war, however, were the 
result solely of. his valor and patriotism; no 
one denied that, least of all Adam -Brill. Had 
it not been for Orchard’s daring rescue of his 
comrade in a critical moment at Five Forks, 
Brill would have been sleeping for two years 
and more in a soldier’s grave. 

Yet there was one thing in which Orchard 
had been peculiarly fortunate, and that was 
in his wife. Gentle, intelligent and industrious, 
she was to him a loving and loyal helpmate. 

When Brill and Orchard had agreed upon 
which part of the land each should take, they 
had to mark out the division line, exchange 
deeds and adjust the mortgages. For the 
survey they hired Clem Owens, a country sur- 
veyor who lived at Little Bethel, the nearest 
village. He came at two o’clock in the after- 
noon with his compass, his Jacob’s staff, his 
two-rod chain and his ring of pins. His first 
act was to cut and trim a slender eight-foot 
stick, and tie a white handkerchief to the end 
of it, to serve as a signal flag. 

With the surveyor came ‘‘Old Tompkins, ’’ 
who usually accompanied Owens as a helper. 
Why he was called Old Tompkins no one could 
have told, for the man was certainly not much 
more than fifty years old; but some one on 
some occasion had given him that name, and 
it had clung to him. He was one of the char- 
acters of the countryside—a man garrulous 
and mute by turns, simple-minded and secre- 
tive, but above all a devotee of mystery. He 
attended every funeral and every public meet-' 
ing. Invited or uninvited, he was a guest at 
every wedding. Employed or unemployed, he 
was a member of every surveying party, and 
no hearing of any nature in the court of the 
justice of the peace ever escaped him. 

Clem Owens, followed by Old Tompkins, 
Brill and Orchard, led the way to the south- 
west corner of the lot to find the starting point. 
It was a hemlock tree, blazed on four sides 
and amply witnessed by other trees, each bear- 
ing three notches that faced toward the corner. 
From that point the warranty line was easy 
to follow, and Owens measured a distance of 
eighty rods along it. At the end of the course 
he set the pin in line, and said: 

‘*There’s your distance, boys; just one half 
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the width of the upper end of your 
joint possession. You get a stout 
stake, Tompkins, and drive in here 

and pile a lot of stones round it.’’ 
While Tompkins, with the help of 
Brill and Orchard, was performing the task, 
Owens recorded in his notebook the date of the 
survey. He had already made a memorandum 
of the date, which was October 26, 1867, had 
put down the names of the persons employing 
him and the names of those present, and had 
stated also in his book the spécific purpose of 

the survey. 

When the others had piled stones round the 
stake, the surveyor plunged his Jacob’s staff 
into the earth just behind it, set the compass 
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tones, ‘‘we agreed to divide the property half 
and half. That’s what we’re doing, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, I suppose that’s what we’re doing.’’ 

‘* And a bargain’s a bargain, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Yes, a bargain’s a bargain when it’s a fair 
bargain. But the handle of this jug’s all on 
one side, and if I can’t have somewhere near 
half the value of the place I’m not crazy to go 
ahead with the deal.’’ 

Here the surveyor interfered. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘what’s the use of 
quarrelin’? Letme makeasuggestion. Take 
it or not,-as you like. Just stop ten rods short 
on the warranty and strike a new line down 
the hill.. That’ll put the spring on Stanley’s 
land and very likely the brook. Let him pay 
for it at the same rate you both paid for the 
whole property. How does that strike you?’’ 

‘*T’m willing to do that,’’ replied Stanley. 
**T only want what’s fair.’’ 

Brill looked up and down at the clusters of 
giant hemlocks and towering niaples, splendid 
marketable timber that would, by such an 
adjustment, be thrown to his partner. © 

‘*No,’’ he said finally; ‘‘I won’t do that. 
I’ll stand by my bargain or else I’ll quit.’’ 

There was an awkward silence. Old Tomp- 
kins, who had listened to the controversy with 
mouth open and ears alert, edged closer. A 
quarrel was meat and drink to him. 

It seemed to Clem Owens that his task might 
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on the spindle, leveled the plate, released the 
needle and turned the sight bars down the hill. 
‘*We’ll make this line parallel to the other 
side lines,’’ he explained, ‘‘north forty east. 
That, plus the magnetic variation, gives us a 
present bearing of forty-three and a half, which 
is the direction in which I’m pointing. It’l! be 
a right angle, and makes a square corner for 
both lots. You'll both be cornered now, if you 
never was before.’’ 
Laughing at his own joke, he sent Tompkins 
down the hill with the flag. 
‘*There’s no use of measurin’ this line,’’ he 
added, as he folded up his chain 
in the form of an hourglass and 
buckled it tight round the mid- 
dle with a leather strap. ‘‘It’ll 





come suddenly to an end, and he did not relish 
the prospect. ‘‘Let me make another sugges- 
tion,’’? he said. ‘‘I want to see this thing 
fixed up friendly. Suppose, instead of stopping 
ten rods short on the warranty, we start at the 
stake-and-stones corner, just where we did, 
and run a new line down that’!l strike west 
of the spring. It won’t be parallel to the side 
lines, but it’ll give Adam this fine timber here 
and give Stanley the water he wants, and he 
can pay for the extra land. What do you say?’’ 
Brill considered the proposal for a moment 
in silence. ‘‘I’)1 do it,’’ he said at last. 
Orchard also agreed, for he 
was never inclined to be critical 
or‘exacting, and Old Tompkins, 
with evident disappointment, 





be the same distance as the 
other side lines, and we’ ve got to 
come out to the road anyway. ’’ 

Old Tompkins, some ten or 
fifteen rods down the hill, was 
waving his signal pole fran- 
tically to attract the surveyor’s 
attention. 

‘*You’re too far to the right !”’ 
Owens shouted. ‘‘Go to the 
left—more yet!’’ 


» 
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saw a most promising quarrel 
peacefully settled. 

So they abandoned the line 
they had started to run and 





went back to the stake. There 
Owens set up his instrument 
again and projected a trial line 
down the hill to see where it 
would strike in relation to the 
: spring. They followed this line, 
$o and the third time that Owens 








When the pole was finally set 
in the line indicated by the 
instrument, the surveyor lifted his compass 
from the spindle, slung it across his arm, pulled 
his Jacob’s staff out of the ground and started 
down the hill, followed by Brill and Orchard. 
He set up his instrument at the point where 
Old Tompkins was holding the flag, and re- 


peated the process he had gone through at the. 


stake; then they went on to another point. 
They soon found that the big spring was to 
the left of their line, on the portion of land 
allotted to Brill. Orchard was disappointed. 

‘*T was calculatin’,’’? he said, ‘‘ that the 
spring would come to me. I ought to have 
both the spring and the brook. You’ve got 
the best timber, Adam, and the most flat land, 
and you’ll have the big stream on your corner 
below. If Idon’t get the spring and the brook, 
I won’t have any water. That isn’t treating 
us both alike. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’? replied Brill in uncompromising 
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set up his instrument and 
x sighted through it they found 
that the spring was now about a rod east of the 
line—or on Orchard’s side. They marked the 
course by blazing trees, and at a point where 
the line crossed the edge of a cliff above the 
spring Owens, with the sharp corner of the head 
of an axe, cut a cross in the top of a great rock. 

He went back to his compass and, standing 
by it, made the following entry in his notebook : 

The parties to the division, finding that right- 
angle line will run east of spring and throw spring 
onto Brill, agree to change direction of line so as 
to throw it onto Orchard. Therefore we abandon 
right-angle course and, starting at stake-and- 
stones corner, run new line down the hill west of 
spring with a present bearing of N 40 E, being 
three and one half degrees from a right angle, 
exactly the amount of the present variation of the 
magnetic needle. Project this line to public road, 
marking trees. Cut cross in top of rock on ledge 
above spring. 

After they had all knelt down by the 
spring and drunk freely of its cool water, they 








proceeded with the marking of the division 
line. When they reached the swamp land, 
which lay just to their right, Orchard said: 

‘*You know what I’m going to do with that 
swamp? I’m going to dam the brook where 
it runs out of it between them steep banks, 
and flood it.’’ 

‘‘What for?’’ asked Brill incredulously. 

‘*Well,’’ was the reply, ‘‘in the first place 
it’ll make me a nice fishpond. And in the 
next place it’ll give me a water power that’ll 
run a sawmill on the flat below there.’’ 

‘*You build a sawmill?’’ exclaimed Brill. 
‘*Where do you think you’d get the money ?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ replied Orchard, ‘‘I reckon I could 
borrow it! But you needn’t be afraid, Adam. 
I wouldn’t ask you to lend it to me.’’ 

**You wouldn’t get it if you did.’’ 

‘‘There’s money in sawmills, sawin’ up 
your own timber. And when the timber’s 
gone I’d turn it into a gristmill.’’ 

‘‘ And make money grinding your own 
grist. Look here, Stanley, you’ve no business 
head. You borrow, and you don’t count the 
cost. You’re impractical. That’s why I’m 
glad to divide up and be rid of you. I’ve got 
nearly enough money saved to pay off my part 
of this mortgage now. When are you going 
to get enough ahead to pay off yours?’’ 

For the first time that day Orchard showed 
signs of annoyance. 

‘*Don’t you worry about me, Adam. I’ll 
look out for myself. And you’re not any 
more glad to be rid of me than I am to 
get shet of you. I’ll admit that you’re 
good at savin’ pennies and getting the butt 
end of a bargain. You’ll make money, 
all right, but I’d ruther make mine in a 
little different way.”’ 

**T know suthin’,’? Old Tompkins said, 
coming up, ‘‘about this here spring and 
brook and swamp, ’t I could tell if I wanted 
to. I was along of Jedge Wilson when 
he come through these parts in ’57. What 
he said that day I ain’t never told nobody, 
and I ain’t never goin’ to.’”’ 

‘‘What did he say?’’ inquired Orchard. 

Old Tompkins laughed, displaying a 
cavernous mouth, and wagged his head 
knowingly. 

‘*No, you don’t, Stanley. Them words 
was told to me secret and confidential, and 
wild hosses couldn’t drag ’em out of me.’’ 

‘* Tompkins,’’ said Orchard good - hu- 
moredly, ‘‘you don’t know anything; and 
if you did, you haven’t got brains enough 
to tell it.’’ 

Then Owens broke in. ‘‘Come, boys! 
Stop quarrelin’ and get to work. It’s after 
four o’clock now. It’ll be dark before we 
get down to the road if we don’t hurry. 
Tompkins, you go ahead with the flag; 
straight toward that leaning beech. Adam, 
you blaze that young maple on the right- 
hand side.’’ 

The surveyor was right; by the time 
they reached the public road dusk had 
fallen. Moreover, the October day was 
closing with a drizling rain. Owens 
drove a stout stake into the embankment 

at the roadside to mark the end of the division 
line. 

‘*How many acres do I lose by the deal?’’ 
asked Brill. 

Owens stood under the shelter of a tree and 
figured a little in the back of his notebook. 

**T can’t tell you exactly, Adam,’’ he said, 
‘without measuring up this end of your lot. 
It’s too late to do that to-night. I’ll come 
to-morrow and finish the job.’’ 

But neither Brill nor Orchard liked the idea 
of paying for another half day of work. 

‘*Oh, you needn’t come back for that,’’ Brill 
said. ‘‘Just give us an estimate. You don’t 
have to be exact to the quarter acre.’’ ° 

Owens figured again in his notebook. 

‘*T should say somewhere between eight and 
ten acres,’’ he said finally. ‘‘And it shortens 
your front line by a dozen rods or so. I can’t 
tell exactly ; but that’s about it.’’ 

‘*That’s near enough for me, ’’ said Orchard. 
‘*How much do you want for it, Adam?’’ 

Brill gazed back up the hill whence they had 
come, looked critically at the timber growth 
on Orchard’s side of the line, cast his eyes 
down at the brook slipping noiselessly under 
the bridge at the road, and finally replied: 

‘*Well, I should say a hundred dollars would 
be about right, wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘*T’m satisfied, ’’ said Orchard. And he really 
was satisfied; he never cared to haggle over 
prices. He would fight for a principle, but a 
few dollars more or less never seemed a matter 
of great moment to him. 

Owens had slung his compass across his arm 
and stood waiting. Old Tompkins had unfas- 
tened the bedraggled handkerchief from the 
signal pole, and had thrown the stick away. 

‘¢Well,’’ inquired Brill, ‘‘where’s the money, 
Stanley ?’’ 

‘*T’ll have it for you.’’ 

‘¢When 9? 

**Oh, in the course of a fortnight.’’ 

‘*Where do you expect to get it?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, but I’1l find it somewhere. ’’ 

‘*Took here! I don’t propose to go any 
further with this thing till I know where I’m 
coming out. If I don’t get the money and get 
it within two days, the deal’s off.’’ 

Old Tompkins crept closer; there might ‘be 











an interesting quarrel yet. Orchard looked 
vaguely down the road and then back at Brill. 

‘**T’ll tell you what I’lldo. Last week you 
wanted to buy my mare, Nance, for a hundred 
dollars. I wanted a hundred and a quarter. 
Now you give me a deed for this place and 
you get Nance. What do you say?’’ 

Brill hesitated. ‘‘I suppose,’’ he said at 
last, ‘‘it’s that or nothing. All right, I’ll 
take her. Clem, you heard that bargain? 
Very well, you draw the two deeds, and we’ll 
go down to Squire Moore’s Monday and sign 
’em.’’ 

Old Tompkins, disappointed that after all 
there was to be no quarrel, nevertheless stored 
the conversation away in his capacious 
memory. Later on it might emerge, orna- 
mented and enlarged with the product of his 
fancy, or it might remain for an indefinite 
period, to be hinted at as one of the dark mys- 
teries that he alone could unravel—if he ever 
chose to do so. 

Then, plodding down the road toward the 
abandoned cabin where their horses were under 
shelter, the four men disappeared in the gath- 
ering darkness; but in the hearts of two old 
friends had been sown seeds of distrust and 
aversion that were destined to spring up, 
grow, and bear bitter fruit in days to come. 

When Clem Owens came to draw the partition 





deeds he was not careful to be as exact in 
his descriptions as he had been when he de- 
scribed the survey in his notebook. He had 
intimated to Brill and Orchard that a little 
more surveying would complete his knowledge 
of the facts necessary to reduce their bargain 
to writing, and put it beyond any question ; 
but they had chosen to let the matter rest where 
it was and so save surveyor’s fees. Therefore 
it was not his duty to figure things out to the 
fraction of a rod, an acre or a degree, even 
if he had been capable of doing it. Asa matter 
of fact, he was not especially skillful as a sur- 
veyor ; as he himself often said, he had picked 
up his knowledge of surveying little by little 
and here and there. 

His knowledge of conveyancing was equally 
crude. He did not appreciate the necessity of 
being careful and exact in the wording of his 
documents. His description of the Brill lot, 
for example, was as follows: 


Beginning in the middle of a public road leading 
to Mooresville, thence by lands sold to Brill and 
Orchard from the Wilson allotment, south forty 
degrees west two hundred and eighteen rods, 
to a hemlock for a corner in the warranty line. 
Thence along the warranty line south fifty degrees 
east eighty rods to a stake-and-stones corner, 
thence in a division line, north forty degrees east, 
two hundred and eighteen rods or thereabouts to 





the aforesaid public road; and thence along said 
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road, north fifty degrees west to the place of 
beginning. Containing more or less. 

It was not a perfect description, and Owens 
knew it; but he excused himself by arguing 
that his employers had not permitted him to 
measure the distance along the road; and his 
mathematical ability was not of a sufficiently 
high order to enable him to calculate that dis- 
tance without measuring it. So he left the 
description incomplete. Moreover, if either 
party to the bargain ever wanted to know the 
exact distance along the road, that distance 
could at any time be measured between the 
established corners. : 

When the original survey had been made 
there was virtually no variation in that part 
of Pennsylvania between true north and mag- 
netic north; but years later, when Owens did 
the work of dividing the property for Brill and 
Orchard, a variation of three and one half 
degrees existed. 

Owens did not know that by giving, in the 
partition deeds, the original bearings to the 
old lines, which was quite proper, and a present 
bearing to the new line, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was quite improper, he was laying 
ground for confusion, and promoting trouble 
that in a future he could not foresee would 
grip hearts and sear consciences. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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scowled anxiously over a little pocket 

tide table that the Moclips store had 
issued as an advertisement. The roaring gale 
outside seemed to threaten to break into the 
warm lamplighted room. 

‘*Extreme high at two-thirty,’’ murmured 
Tom. ‘‘With this wind there won’t be twenty 
feet of bare beach between high tide and low. 
‘That means I’ve got to be past Quillayute Point 
before noon, or the Christmas mail won’t get 
to Queets on time.’’ 

‘*Tom, I do wish you’d be reasonable and 
wait until to-morrow !’’ his mother pleaded. 

‘*And delay the United States mail! Be- 
sides, it’s the Christmas mail. You wouldn’t 
hold up Santa Claus, would you?’’ 

His mother sighed. Tom gulped the last of 
his coffee and rose from the table. ‘‘I’m off,’’ 
he announced, and affectionately gave his 
mother a bear-like embrace. 

Cautiously unlatching the door, he put his 
shoulder to it to keep it from blowing wide 
open. Through the crack the gale whistled. 
Dixie was already saddled and Bob, the pack 
horse, bore his burden of two well-filled mail 
sacks, tied to the pack saddle by a diamond 
hitch. 

With a shawl about her shoulders, Tom’s 
mother stood on the little porch, in spite of 
the storm, tosee him go. Tom waved his hand 
to her and shouted cheerfully. Then the 
ponies splashed out into the muddy road and 
picked their way through the Indian town of 
Taholah, which clusters beside the mouth of 
the Quinault River in the land of no roads. It 
was almost seven o’clock in the morning, but 
black as the darkest night. 

From Grays Harbor to terrible Cape Fiat- 
tery there is a stretch of two hundred miles of 
the Pacific coast that is an almost unexplored 
wilderness. To a section of that land Tom 
Latham carried the United States mail three 
times a week. It was Tom’s pride that the 
mail was always on time. His contract with 
the government he held to be a sacred thing. 

As the horses stumbled out of a narrow 
forest trail upon a beach of sand, which the 
hammering of tons of water had pounded into 
hard pavement, they increased their pace. 

The young mail carrier looked upon a tem- 
pestuous scene. Although it lacked only a 
short time to low tide, less than half the usual 
area of beach was dry. Racing in from under 
the gray curtain of the horizon, the big combers 
leaped like horses to the spur. Now and again 
some huge wave, striking a hidden reef, would 
rear high above its fellows and blow smoking 
down the wind. 

The first ten miles of Tom’s route were not 
hard to travel. Now and again he halted at 
some landmark and, unstrapping the mail 
sacks, carried parcels or letters to forlorn letter 
boxes nailed to trees just beyond the beach 
line. Then the character of the road changed. 
There were wide expanses of deep, loose sand 
to retard the ponies. At times their unshod 
feet slipped on glassy shale rock. Huge boul- 
ders were strewn like pebbles along the shore. 
Ahead, three miles away, the point that Tom 
dreaded thrust itself far out into the ocean. 
It rose in precipitous cliffs. There was no 
inland trail by which to avoid it. The only 
way to carry the United States mail to Queets 
was to race against the tide round the foot of 
the precipices. 

In the lee of the point Tom dismounted and 
tied the horses to one lead. He had decided 
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to trust to his own feet and to lighten their 
burden. It was now not quite eleven o’clock. 
Apparently he had room to pass between the 
ocean and the rocks. 

Squaring his shoulders, he set off. His pulse 
beat fast. At a trot he led the ponies close 
beside the towering rocks. 

The outer point was forked and between the 
forks lay a shallow cove. As far as the first 
point Tom went almost dry-shod, and then 
stood waiting his chance. A huge breaker 
swept in and was seething about the rocks 
many feet deep. Soon the water would draw 
out. Tom crouched, ready torun. The boiling 
water quieted. He clucked to 
the ponies. Horses and man 
splashed into the sea, which 
swirled and sucked about their 
legs. On they went in a cloud 
of spray. Tom panted with the 
exertion. Soon he was halfway 
to safety ; the wave had run out 
and left him a dry beach. Two 
minutes more and he would be 
in the cove out of the reach of 
the next roller. 

Shouting exultantly to the 
ponies, he leaped across a boul- 
der that lay in his path. On 
the other side his feet came down 
upon slippery shale rock, and 
he fell. 

Bob and Dixie were at his 
heels, and the pack horse went 
down close beside him. Dixie, 
tied to her mate, struggled fran- 
tically at the end of the long 
leash. 

For a moment Tom lay half 
stunned. Then he staggered to 
his feet beside the kicking horse. 
Phe sight of Bob prostrate, held 
down by the heavy pack, roused 
him to action. From the ocean 
a huge breaker was charging 
in. Snatching a knife from his 
pocket, he jerked open the blade 
and slashed the tied lead reins. 
He shouted to Dixie, and threw 
a rock after her as she went 
flying back round the point. 

For Dixie Tom had no fear. 
Unhampered, she could look 
after herself in the surf. But 
Bob was down and held down, 
and the wave was close upon them. As the 
flood broke over them with a roar, Tom strug- 
gled to the head of the pack horse. Fearing that 
Bob would drown, he dragged the animal’s 
head round, and held it as high above the 
swirl of water as he could. Had the horse not 
anchored him, he, too, would have gone under 
the breaker. The water streamed past him 
waist-high, breast-high, but bracing his legs 
wide apart he clung blindly to the horse. 

At last the flow changed and the spume 
raced back toward the sea. But there was no 
time to spare; another huge breaker was al- 
ready charging in, and behind that still others 
that, Tom saw, would pile together until a 
weltering flood would rage about the cliff. 

Slashing through the pack rope, he jerked 
loose the heavy sacks. ‘The horse scrambled, 
slipped, lashed out again with flying hoofs, and 
rolled off the glassy shale rock out upon the 
sand. In a moment he was up and charging 
back round the point after his mate. 

Tom glanced about him wildly. Burdened 
with the heavy mail sacks, he would not have 
time to follow the horses in safety. Behind 





him was the unscalable cliff. His one hope 
was to reach the cove between the two points. 
There he could climb upon the rocks. 

Shouldering the mail sacks, he seized the 
pack rope and fled staggering along the sands. 

From a perch on a rock in the cove he 
watched the big breakers piling up where 
he had stood a moment before. Even about 
his rock the water was waist-deep. 

Five minutes the turmoil lasted, and Tom 
noted with a sinking heart that there would 
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not be any long run out. Driven by the wind, 
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AS THE FLOOD BROKE OVER THEM WITH A ROAR, TOM 
STRUGGLED TO THE HEAD OF THE PACK HORSE. 


the tide was coming like a flood. Ina quarter 
of an hour his rock would be overwhelmed. 

He could not remain long where he was, and 
to try to get beyond the next point was hope- 
less. His one resource was to scale the cliffs 
behind him. 

There was a crevice in the cliff that offered 
a slippery path some fifty feet upward. De- 
termined to keep the precious mail sacks from 
harm and with no thought of going farther 
than out of reach of the tide, Tom started to 
scramble up this crevice. He lashed the mail 
sacks together with one end of the pack rope 
and dragged them after him. 

Where the crevice ended, the footing was too 
precarious for safety, but near by was a pro- 
jection of rock that seemed to offer him an 
opportunity to reach a ledge above. He tied 
the free end of the rope round his waist and 
kept on climbing. A still wider ledge was 
just above him, and without much difficulty 
| he clambered upward for perhaps twenty-five 
feet more. From the last ledge it did not seem 
far to the top of the cliff, but he could see no 





way by which to make the rest of the climb. 











When he glanced down, he turned giddy. 
‘*How did I get so far!’’ he exclaimed. 

Below him, the tide was boiling deep about 
the rocks. He clung to the ledge, cold and 
giddy, with the precious mail sacks beside 
him. By his watch it was half past eleven 
o’clock. High tide was at half past two, but 
the storm would make it at least a half hour 
later, and before the flood could run out far 
enough to let him pass round the cliffs it would 
be long after dark. 

**Now Iam ina box!’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘Even 
if I get off this ledge in the dark,—and I’m 
not so sure I can do it, —how about the ponies? 
I ean never find them in the dark. They’ll 
go home, and mother will think — That mail 
must get through on time. I must get out of 
here while it’s light, find the ponies and be 
ready for the first chance round the beach. ’’ 

He was about twenty-five feet below the top 
of the cliff. There were no higher ledges in 
reach, but fifteen feet to the right the cliff was 
searred again by a ledge that seemed to lead 
by an easy grade to the summit. Opposite 
Tom the ledge was wide and sloped back 
gently. It seemed to have been cut by water 
flowing from the top of the cliff. 

‘*Tf I were only there!’’? Tom sighed. 

But how to get there? Between the two 
ledges the cliff, descending sheer and smooth, 
interposed a fifteen-foot width of unscalable, 
impassable rock. There was not even a hand- 
hold on its slippery surface. 

As Tom puzzled over the situation, a daring 
idea came to him. Halfway across the impas- 
sable rock, from the top of the cliff, projected 
the butt of a fallen tree. He had the long 
pack rope; if he could get one end of it fast 
about the tree butt above, he could swing 
himself across the chasm! 

He tied a slip noose in the free end of the 
pack rope, and then began to cast for the butt 
of the tree. With hardly enough rope to reach 
the distance, the task seemed hopeless. Tom’s 
arms grew weary throwing the coils from the 
narrow ledge, where he had no room properly 
to swing the rope. 

Then, as he despaired, the rope caught and 
the noose tightened. But it had merely caught 
a projection of the trunk. It seemed certain 
that that slender root would not bear his 
weight. Yet. he could not dislodge the rope, 
pull and jerk as he would. 

Tom rose to his feet. His knees trembled 
beneath him, but his teeth were 
clenched. The mail sacks were 
still fast to the lower end of the 
rope, and would add momentum 
to his swing. He dreaded lest 
he should inadvertently look 
down and lose his head. Keep- 
ing his eyes fast on the rock wall 
beside him, he walked slowly 
backward the distance of the 
narrow ledge, to gather momen- 
tum for the jump. Then, tight- 
ening his fingers on the rope, he 
ran quickly over the narrow 
ledge and leaped. 

He was flying through space. 
In a flash the opposing ledge 
swung toward him, was beneath 
him. But he could not touch 
it with his feet. He was clinging 
too high upon the rope. But if 
he missed the ledge, he would 
dangle from the rope over the 
chasm until his hands relaxed 
their hold. 

It seemed minutes before his 
brain could tell his fingers to 
relax and let him slip down the 
rope. When he finally did so 
he was swinging back toward 
the void; but before he reached 
it his feet struck the rock. 
He stumbled, and the weight 
of the mail sacks dragged him 
toward the brink. His hand en- 
countered a bush, and he clung 
to it. 

To make his way through vir- 
gin forest across the top of the 
cliff back to the beach was the 
task of hours. As he scrambled 
over windfalls, fought his way through jungles 
of brush and scrambled up and down ravines, 
he clung doggedly to the mail sacks. 

It was three o’clock before he slid down a 
steep bank to the beach close to the point where 
he had dismounted to lead the ponies. He 
had little hope now of finding them, for the 
afternoon light would soon be waning. Tom 
thought of the undelivered mail and the long 
walk home and groaned. Then he exclaimed, 
**T ought to be ashamed of myself! I’m still 
alive and well, and I’m kicking just because 
I have to walk a bit!’’ 

He began to whistle. His first notes met 
a surprising response. Somewhere from the 
thicket above high-tide line a horse whinnied. 

Tom hurried toward the sound; it was 
Dixie. The long lead rein had become entan- 
gled under a root. The pony whinnied a 
welcome. Near by stood Bob, the pack horse, 
waiting patiently. 

It was early morning on Christmas Day 
when the mail arrived at Queets. Tom was a 
tired but contented messenger. He had kept 
to the letter of his contract. 
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hy not more days 

of loving care, 
With garlands hung up 

everywhere. 
And candles bright, 

and carols gay. — 
Why not have 

CHRISTMAS 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


ONTENTMENT is not only better than 
riches—it is riches. 


O’s are Nothings, till our Pens 
Put in Strokes and make them Tens. 


Ge supplant woe with joy in a single heart 
is to swerve creation nearer to the divine 
plan. 





ISSISSIPPI is planning to celebrate its 

centenary, which will occur a year from 
this month. Ground has been broken at Gulf- 
port for the buildings of an exhibition that 
will set forth the products and resources of 
the state. The celebration will especially seek 
to illustrate the romantic history of Mississippi 
—the visits of the Spanish explorers nearly 
four centuries ago, and the early French set- 
tlements two hundred years later. 


TRAVELER among the Eskimos of 


line to Buenos Aires and eventually lay a cable 
from New York City to some South American 
centre. — 

® & 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


GREAT war like the present leads 
A some people to despair of any peace 
that shall be more than a temporary 
truce. It leads others into mere denunciation 
of war and armaments and to a demand for 
universal peace, toward which they point out 
no practicable road. It always challenges a 
third group, as the Thirty Years’ War chal- 
lenged Grotius to write his epoch - making 
treatise upon the ‘‘Law of Nations,’’ to see 
what means can be found when the war is 
over to make peace effective and abiding. The 
League to Enforce Peace believes itself to 
belong to this third group. It was organized 
in Philadelphia in June, 1915, with Mr. Taft 
as president and President Lowell of Harvard 
University at the head of its executive com- 
mittee. President Wilson addressed its first 
annual meeting in words that were at once 
cabled round the world. Lord Bryce and other 
British statesmen have hopefully commended 
the purpose and programme of the league; 
and perhaps most significant of all, because 
Germany has so generally maintained a sus- 
picious, if not hostile, attitude toward inter- 
national organization in the interests of peace, 
Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg in a recent 
speech to the Reichstag declared that at the 
end of the war Germany would stand ready 
to codperate with other nations to prevent a 
recurrence of such a calamity. : 
The aim of that organization is to form a 
league of the chief nations, with as many of 
the lesser powers as may come in, that shall 
agree to do four things: 
I. To submit all justiciable questions,—that is, 
all questions which come within the scope of recog- 
nized international law,—if they cannot be settled 


by ordinary diplomacy, to a duly constituted in- 
ternationa! court. 


II. To submit all other questions that may not 
be settled by mutual agr t toa il of 
conciliation, in order that they may be examined 


and a peaceful solution recommended before the 
nations concerned shall declare war upon each 





northern Alaska tells of a custom that | ther 


reveals an odd mixture of superstition and 
practical shrewdness. When a child is born, 
its parents give it the name of the last person 


Il. In case any nation in the League shall 
declare war without thus submitting its case to 
such a court or council, the economic and if neces- 
sary the military forces of the League shall be 
called upon to constrain that nation to keep the 


who died in that village—partly in the belief | peace 


that the spirit of the dead person leaves the 
grave and enters the child, and partly in the 
expectation that the relatives of the dead per- 
son will contribute to its support. 


HEN Benjamin Franklin established our 

postal system he little foresaw the kind 
of work that later generations would call 
upon it to do. During the past year, for 
example, 312,000 pairs of shoes were sent by 
parcel post from Brockton, Massachusetts— 
nearly a thousand pairs a day ; and last month 
a manufacturing concern of Indian Orchard, 
Massachusetts, sent 100,000 pounds of its prod- 
uct to Russia by first-class registered mail, at 
a cost of $50,000. 


IVE times only in the thirty-three presi- 
dential elections has the vote of New York 
failed to go to the successful candidate. James 
Madison lost it to DeWitt Clinton at the be- 
ginning of the War of 1812, for New York was 
almost as much opposed to the war as New 
England was. The state was for Frémont in 
1856, when Buchanan was elected; for Sey- 
mour and not for Grant in 1868; and for Tilden 
and not for Hayes in 1876. The recent elec- 
tion is the fifth instance. 
T is more than a coincidence that all the 
large cities show a marked decrease in the 
number of fires since Fire Prevention Day be- 
came established. In New York the number 
of fires was 1010 less in 1915 than it was in 1914, 
and the per capita loss, which was $1.06, was 
32 cents less than was ever before recorded. In 
Chicago the number of fires decreased by 1238, 
and the loss by nearly $1,000,000. Boston, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and other large cities 
make a similar showing. 
HEN the genealogist of the Hughes 
family makes up his record he will mark 
November, 1916, as a month of misfortunes. 
While Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was losing 


the closely contested presidential election in |: 


this country, Gen. Sam Hughes was forced to 
resign from the Canadian cabinet, and Mr. 
William M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, met defeat in his attempt to extend the 
present Australian system of compulsory mili- 
tary service at home to overseas service. 


HE Western Union Telegraph Company 

is planning to extend its lines to South 
America. At present its southernmost cable 
line reaches only to Havana. Telegraphic 
messages for South American cities usually go 
to Galveston, and thence across to the western 
coast, where they are forwarded by the Cen- 
traland South American Telegraph Company. 
The Western Union may extend its Havana 





IV. From time to time the powers that make 
up the League shall hold conferences to formulate 
and codify rules of international law. 

It is important to observe that the exertion 
of force for which Article III provides as a 
last resort is not for the execution of the 
decree of court or council; it is solely an exer- 
cise of police force for the restraint of a nation 
that rushes into war without submitting its 
ease to some duly appointed body for exam- 
ination and report. The league asserts that 
such an agreement among nations would serve 
as a restraint upon passion, that the delay 
incident to the examination of disputed ques- 
tions would give passion, when roused, time 
to subside, and that, even if a nation should 
break bounds, the economi¢é pressure exerted 
against it by its colleagues would be so severe 
a discipline that military force would rarely 
be called into play. 

These are sane and rational aims, which 
may well commend themselves to people as 
heartily sick of war as the European nations 
are likely to be at the close of the present 
conflict. Not least among the advantages of 
the plan is that it would compel such a thor- 
ough discussion of international questions as 
must reveal their true meaning to the plain 
people before war could be declared, and thus 
take away from kings and cabinets the power 
to declare it suddenly. If a great power, 
neutral in the present conflict, can stand spon- 
sor for the plan, a hopeful beginning toward 
international organization will have been 
made. Here may be the chance of America. 


® © 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. - 


N a broad way the election resulted in a 
I victory for the Democratic national ticket 
and a success by no means decisive or 
general for the Republicans in state and con- 
gressional contests. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that during the two years after the 
4th of next March the President will be unable 
to carry out any important legislation that is 
strictly partisan. He does apparently have an 
opportunity to press such measures during the 
three months of the expiring Congress; but 
most of that time will be absorbed by the appro- 
priation bills, and a filibuster in the Senate 
could easily defeat any bill that the opposition 
should regard as particularly objectionable. 
Of course it also follows that during the 
ensuing two years the Republicans will be 





restricted to the task of blocking the plans of 
the administration. They will have no power 
in the House that will enable them to pass 
any bill of a political nature to which the 
Democrats offer strong opposition; and even 
if they should pass such a bill, the Senate and 
the President would still stand in their way. 
We may therefore conclude that the next Con- 
gress will pass no distinctively party measure 
or repeal any recent legislation. 

Perhaps that is the best thing that could 
happen, for the election clearly turned on the 
issues raised by the war. Neither to the Pres- 
ident nor to Congress did the country in the 
late election give any mandate on domestic 
issues. Until the war closes, such matters will 
remain in abeyance. Then the voters will 
have an opportunity to express their wishes 
upon them. For the present our international 
relations are of paramount importance, and the 
people have committed them anew to the hands 
of the President. 





Christmas. 


LL over the Christian world fa- 
A thers and mothers and children 
are wondering sadly whether 
they shall ever again be able to utter 
with a confident and happy heart the 
Christmas greeting — Merry Christ- 
mas! Those words will be heard in 
many an American home this year, 
but even there they will be spoken, 
among the thinking elders of the 
family, with a sense that only for the 
very young can Christmas now be 
merry. In England, the land from 
which our Christmas greeting came, 
those words will very likely not be 
heard at all. In France the phrase, 
‘Joyeux Noél,’’ if it is uttered, will 
be a conventional greeting, without 
spirit. As for Belgium and Poland 
and Serbia and Roumania, is it con- 
ceivable that any of the miserable 
people of those countries, where all 
alike are wretched, should not think 
of Christmas as the bitterest, most 
tragic day in all the year? 

In our own country perhaps the 
most hopeful and heartening sign is 
the fact that for so few persons can 
Christmas be merry. Were we so sunk 
in selfishness, so content in our pros- 
perity, so happy in our immunity, as 
to observe Christmas with a thankful 
and a merry heart, there would indeed 
be no health in us. The measure of 
our Christianity this year is to receive 
its supreme test. Is our self-denial 
growing more rigorous with the in- 
creasing destitution of the world? 
Out of our resources are we giving © 
more to the afilicted and spending 
less upon ourselves than ever before? 

Each one of us must make his own 
answer. Christmas this year should 
be the day when a@ man communes 
with his conscience. 











FIGHTING TO A FINISH. 


T the beginning of the third winter of 
war, there is no reason to believe that 
peace will come before the end of next 

summer’s campaign, if so soon. From time to 
time we hear of discussions in Europe concern- 
ing the desirability of peace, and laments over 
the terrible cost of the struggle, but the situation 
is not at present favorable to the immediate 
ending of hostilities. Germany, which has 
won what it chiefly desires in the east, and 
which holds plenty of territory in the west with 
which to bargain, would naturally be glad 
enough to conclude a peace to-day, even if it 
were not for the terrific strain that the war 
imposes on its resources; but the Allied gov- 
ernments, although their people must be weary 
of war, are in no mood to cry peace until they 
have at least equalized the score with Germany. 
If they should stop now, Germany would be in 
effect the victor; and the Allies, confident of 
their increasing strength, intend to fight the 
war to a finish. 

That is the meaning of the British order in 
council that gives the government unheard-of 
powers in controlling and distributing the food 
of the nation—unheard of in England, although 
long exercised in Germany. The food supply 
of England is threatened both by the destruc- 
tion of merchant ships by German submarines 
and by the short crops of wheat throughout 
the world. 

The Englishman, less docile than the 
German, will have to submit to having the 





prices of the food he has to sell and the 
quantity of food that he may buy fixed by the 
government; and at the same time, if the ships 
that the submarines have destroyed are to be 
replaced, the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries must permit the government to 
direct and control private business as no gov- 
ernment in England ever controlled it before. 
It is a question of employing every ounce of 
British energy for a fight that will need it all, 
and the quiet way in which the country has 
accepted a situation so foreign to its historic 
ideals reveals its determination to push the 
war to a definite conclusion. 

That determination Germany faces, since it 
must, with extraordinary resourcefulness. We 
had thought that national organization had 
reached its maximum there, but it has not, 
Every form of industry that directly or in- 
directly affects the military efficiency of the 
people has been put under government direc- 
tion. General Groener is the genius of the 
national organization. There is to be compul- 
sory nonmilitary service as well as compulsory 
military service. ‘Those who are unfit to serve 
in the field must work wherever they are 
ordered to work. The government hopes that 
by drawing from this reservoir of energy it 
will release thousands of able-bodied workmen 
to take their places in the trenches. Women 
as well as men are to be drafted for work; and 
—theoretically, at least—no social distinction 
will exempt anyone from service. Germany 
is to be made, as its own spokesmen say, ‘‘a 
super-Spartan state, organized for fighting only 
and for fighting indefinitely. ’’ 

France also has appointed a minister of pro- 
visions and is considering a ‘‘mobilization’’ of 
its noncombatants in answer to the action of 
Germany; and the nation is in a mood to 
accept it if it is proposed. It is not a peaceful 
prospect, but it is the prospect that Europe 
must face for 1917. 

® 


GERMANY AND THE BELGIANS. 


WO outstanding events of the late fall 
give impressive proof of the cost of the 
war in men to Germany. One is the 
‘*reconstitution’’ of Poland, the other the ex- 
patriation of the Belgians. One comes as a 
long-delayed promise of at least partial justice 
to an oppressed nation; the other is a new 
oppression of a people that has suffered much 
since the war began; but there is no doubt 
that both steps were taken in order to swell 
the depleted ranks of the German army, 
partly with Polish volunteers, partly with 
German artisans released for service by the 
Belgians who can be forced to do their work. 
It is not astonishing that Germany feels a 
desperate need of men. From the first the 
potential numbers of the Central powers were 
inferior to those of their enemies, and Germany 
has lavished its strength not only in costly 
offensives but in supporting allies that without 
that help would have crumbled away long ago. 
Even those who wish well to the Germans must 
be sorry that their leaders felt obliged to add 
another count to the indictment that already 
rests against them in respect to Belgium. 
Our own government put the matter politely . 
enough when it warned Germany that it could 
not deport thousands of Belgians and put them 
to forced labor in Germany without ‘‘produc- 
ing an unfavorable effect on neutral opinion. ’’ 
It may be true, as the Germans assert, that 
the Belgians who are deported will be better off 
in a material way when at work in Germany 
than they are in their own unfortunate coun- 
try; but that is not the only aspect of the 
affair. It has been long since any civilized 
nation asserted the right to remove the citizens 
of an occupied country from their homes and 
to force them to labor for the benetit of their 
conquerors. The thing is repellent to the 
modern man’s sense of justice and decency ; 
it reminds him too strongly of the days when 
the vanquished became the slave of the victor. 
Germany argues, no doubt, that its armies 
must be kept filled, whatever the neutral na- 
tions think about the means it takes to fill 
them; but neutral opinion is not a negligible 
thing, and it may finally have more to do with 
ending the war than the troops that the labor 
of the deported Belgians will add to the 
armies of the Kaiser. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Democrats have gained 
two seats in Pennsylvania on a recount of 

the ballots. It is certain that neither party 
can control the House of Representatives, and 
probable that the Democrats will have a plu- 
rality of one vote over the Republicans. There 
are six members not definitely attached to either 
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party.—The Joint Committee of Senate and 
House for investigating the transportation 
problems of the country began its sessions. 


& 
REIGN LOANS.—The Federal reserve 
board has warned American bankers 
against locking up their funds in treasury bills 
of foreign governments that involve long-term 
obligations. The board declared that it did so, 
not through any fear of the financial solvency 
of other nations, but in order to prevent the 
fluid capital needed by American business men 
from being drawn off to other countries. 
& 
EACE LEAGUE.—At a meeting of the 
League to Enforce Peace, on November 
24th, presided over by former President Taft, 
messages of sympathy with the purposes of 
the league were received from Viscount Grey, 
Premier Briand of France, and Chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg and Lord Bryce. 
& 
RO gelnlgen tiga new Emperor of Austria 
has taken the title of Karl I of Austria 
and Karl IV of Hungary. It was reported 
that he will presently summon the Austrian 
parliament, which has not met since the war 
began. The funeral of the late Emperor Franz 
Josef took place on November 30th. 
& 


EXICO.—The joint commission at At- 

lantic City signed a provisional protocol 
on November 24th. It provided for the with- 
drawal of United States troops from Mexico 
within forty days, if the border remained un- 
disturbed, and for a joint policing of the fron- 
tier by the forces of the two nations. In a 
separate memorandum the American com- 
missioners reserved the right of the United 
States to send troops across the border into 
Mexico in order to pursue bandits when- 
ever the government at Washington deemed 
it necessary. The protocol was submitted 
to both governments for ratification ; the only 
question was whether Carranza would con- 
sent to the provision permitting American 
soldiers to enter Mexican territory.——A fierce 
battle between Villa’s reorganized army and 
that of General Trevino raged in and round 
the city of Chihuahua during most of the 
week. Conflicting reports concerning the result 
of the fighting reached 
this country; the latest, 
received as this record 
closed, was that Villa had 
driven Trevino out of 
Chihuahua, but had not 
succeeded in following up 
his vietory by routing his 
enemy. 





ECENT DEATHS,.— 

On November 24th, 
Sir Hiram Maxim, the inventor of the au- 
tomatic gun, aged 76.——On November 25th, 
Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain, equal-suf- 
frage leader, aged 30.—On November 28th, 
Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian poet, aged 61. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From November 23d to November 29th.) 


The conquest of Roumania continued. Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn seized Orsova and Turnu 
Severin on the Danube, but most of the Rou- 
manian forces holding those places slipped 
away to the southward and escaped capture. 
The Austro-German column that was fighting 
its way down the Alt River from the Red- 
tower Pass, found its task lightened by the 
precipitate retreat of the Roumanians, whose 
rear was seriously threatened by the appear- 
ance of Falkenhayn’s soldiers at Craiova. By 
the end of the week the Teutonic allies were 
in possession of all Roumania west of the Alt 
River. At the same time Marshal von Mac- 
kensen threw a strong force of Bulgarians 
across the Danube. at Zimnitza, and later at 
Vidin and Lom Palanka. Meeting with very 
ineffectual opposition, he pushed on to the 
important city of Alexandria. By November 
27th his army was in touch with Falkenhayn’s 
south of Craiova, and the combined forces 
were in a position to march at once on Bucha- 
rest, less than forty miles away. 

It was reported that Russian reinforcements 
had come to strengthen the RKoumanian line, 
but it seemed very doubtful whether that line 
could be reorganized quickly enough to save 
the Roumanian capital. On November 29th 
the government and foreign diplomats retired 
to Jassy, near the Russian frontier. The few 
prisoners that the German generals have taken 
show that the Roumanians have nowhere lost 
any considerable army, and if their morale is 
not destroyed they may be able to make a stand 
on some line between the Carpathians and the 
Danube. 

On the Saloniki front the only important 
activity was near Monastir. The Serbians 
and French made some further inroads on the 
Bulgarian lines along the lower Cerna, and 
Italian troops northwest of Monastir also re- 
ported progress. 

Admiral du Fournet, acting for the Entente 
powers, demanded from King Constantine that 
Greece surrender to the Allies enough war 
material to balance the amount surrendered 
to the Germans and Bulgarians when they 
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occupied Greek territory along the river 
Struma. The King was unwilling to do so, 
and it was reported that the army would resist 
any attempt to enforce the surrender, even if 
he consented. 

The Entente powers have also protested 
against the arrest and imprisonment of adher- 

P ents of Monsieur Vene- 
zelos by the authorities 
in Athens. On the other 
hand the Greek govern- 
ment issued a protest 
to the neutral powers 
against the coercion of 
Greece by the Entente 
powers. The provisional 
government at Salo- 
niki, of which Monsieur 
Venezelos is the head, has formally declared 
war on Germany and Bulgaria. 

Bad weather put an end to important opera- 
tions along the Somme. Artillery practice 
was constant, and there was a lively French 
assault on the German positions in the St. 
Mihiel salient southeast of Verdun. 

Another British hospital ship, the Braemar 
Castle, was‘sunk in the A®gean Sea either by 
mine or torpedo on November 24th. Only one 
life was lost. The Britannic, according to 
later advices, was probably sunk by a mine. 

Several vessels were sunk by German sub- 
marines, including three Norwegian and one 
Swedish craft. The American steamship 
Chemung was sunk off the coast of Spain. 
The vessel was bound for Genoa, and the 
Germans asserted that it carried contraband. 
The crew were saved. Petrograd admitted 
the destruction of the dreadnaught Empress 
Maria, which blew up, with a loss of two 
hundred of its crew. 

The most important news from Petrograd, 
however, was the fall of Premier Stiirmer 
and the accession to office of General Trepoff. 
The event was the culmination of a long 
struggle between the premier and the Duma, 
and it is the first instance where public opinion 
expressed through:a representative legislative 
body has brought about the fall of a Russian 
official. Premier Stirmer was a reactionary 
and, in the opinion of the Duma, too much 
subject to pro-German influences. His fall 
appears to mean a determination on the part 
of Russia to continue the war indefinitely. It 
was reported that the Czar had gone to the 
Roumanian front. 

On November 28th several Zeppelins reached 
the coast of England. One dropped bombs in 
London. ‘Two others, which appeared farther 
north, were attacked by aéroplanes and aircraft 
guns and destroyed with the loss of both crews. 
Thirty-eight Zeppelins have been destroyed 
or wrecked since the war began. | 

On November 29th Mr. Balfour, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, announced to Parlia- 
ment that Sir John Jellicoe was to become 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and that Vice 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, hitherto com- 
mander of the battle-cruiser squadron, would 
succeed him in command of the grand fleet. 
The change may foreshadow a more aggressive 
conduct of naval operations by Great Britain. 

Twice during the week Berlin reported that 
German war vessels, presumably destroyers, 
had raided the English coast and sunk or cap- 
tured a guard vessel on each occasion. 

The Belgian authorities persisted in passive 
defiance of the German orders for the expa- 
triation of Belgian workpeople, but of course 
in vain. The Belgian minister at The Hague 
declared that more than three hundred thou- 
sand men and women had been deported. It 
was reported from Wash- 
ington that our govern- 
ment was preparing a 
more urgent protest 
against the deportations. 
Berlin announced that 
eight thousand persons 
deported from Lille and 
other French towns to 
Germany last summer 
had been returned to 
their homes. 

The ‘‘ auxiliary serv- 
ice’’ bill was under discussion in the German 
Reichstag. It provides for the enforced service 
of all men between the ages of seventeen and 
sixty-eight, at whatever work the government 
assigns them. The bill was opposed by Social- 
ist and Clerical members as being a dangerous 
extension of the military power. 

On November 27th the British foreign office 
notified Ambassador Page that it had declined 
to grant a safe-conduct to Count Tarnowski 
von Tarnow, who has been appointed Austrian 
ambassador to the United States. The Brit- 
ish government justified this decision on the 
ground that German and Austrian diplomatic 
Officials in foreign countries have engaged in 
hostile activities quite outside their proper dip- 
lomatic functions. The government at Wash- 
ington was frankly surprised at the course of 
Great Britain, but it was said to believe that 
a request from this country for a safe-conduct 
for the ambassador would be granted. 

It was announced that 3,219,000 English- 
women are now at work in factories, shops, 
farms, transportation services and other em- 
ployments outside their homes. Nearly a 
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million have replaced men in these pursuits. 








Childish 
Craving 


—for something sweet finds 
pleasant realization in the 
pure, wholesome, wheat and 
barley food 


Grape-Nuts 


No danger of upsetting the 
stomach—and remember, 
Grape-Nuts is a true food, 
good for any meal or between 
meals. 


“There’s a Reason” 











SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. 
Just enough char- 

coal to sweeten 
the 








Boss aea ra 9 ig per 
to rest and cool-off. That's what 
gives you cold, sore throat and hoarse- 
ness, Take a few Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops. Ask your girl to have 
some, too. taste bully. One at 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Makersof S.B. Chewing 
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Your Grandpa Knows Us 
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Cuts Costs and Colds 
Neolin Soles 


Outside the schoolhouse 
the children are sliding in the 
slush and mud and wet. They 
don’t remember their damp 
little feet and their soggy little 
stockings and their drippy 
little shoes, not they! 


But they'll stay in the school 
room all day long, and bring 
home a cough or cold to worry 


mother and call the doctor in. 


Listen, mother: You can’t 
stop the Winter wet, but you 
can stop buying leather shoe- 


soles that drink wet. 


You can buy Neédlin, the 
modern shoe-sole. Science 
has made it waterproof and 
better than rubber because it 
won't draw like rubber. 


And better than good leath- 
er, as your dwindling shoe- 
bills will tell. 

Also Science made Nedlin 
a flexible, natural tread which 
comforts and beautifies feet. 
And it will improve even 


the best grade shoes. 
Further, Nedlin is always 
the same on any price of shoe, 
from the highest to moderate- 
ly priced. And Nedlin soled 
shoes cost no more. Retail- 
ers have them or can get them 
atnoaddedcost to you. Avoid 
imitations. Insist on Nedlin, 
and mark that mark; stamp it 


on yourmemory: [leolin— 
— the trad 1 
le symbol for > a quality 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Neolin 


Better than Leather 
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SINGING CHILDREN 


THE GREATER VALUES. 


Gp, OME years ago a mayor of New York 

City was on the crest of the wave of 

popularity. He had finished his first 

administrative year with such conspic- 

uous success that even his political 

enemies acknowledged it; moreover, 

a crazy man had made an attempt on 

his life, which had almost succeeded 

and from which he was slowly recovering. He had 

the sympathy as well as the approval of his fellow 
citizens. 

It was then that the leaders of one of the great 
political parties wrote to the mayor, and offered 
him the nomination for governor at the coming 
convention. The mayor declined the nomination. 

One of the leaders then wrote a personal letter 
to the mayor in which he said: “Surely you do not 
realize what you are declining. You are certain 
of the nomination, and there is every indication 
that-you would be elected by an unusually large 
majority in the fall. Such an election would make 
you the leading candidate of our party for the 
presidential nomination. There is no question in 
our minds that our nominee will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. Think it over again, 
Mr. Mayor!” 

The mayor replied: “After one has gone down 
into the valley of the shadow of death as I have, 
and there faced the great realities, all these things 
seem mighty small!” 

To most of us it is given to see that truth only 
occasionally, and then but dimly. The great delu- 
sion of life is that these things are tremendous in 
value. It seems so supremely important that we 
prosper in material things—that we make money, 
that we are well thought of, that we reach high 
stations, that our health does not fail, that we 
prolong our life. Of course these all are good 
things that naturally and rightly we value for 
ourselves and for those we love, but they do not 
belong in the category of the great things. To be 
clean, to be honest through and through, to be 
filled with the spirit of service, to be true to our 
best, to grow into the spirit of Christ—these after 
all are the supreme things of life. Only the un- 
seen things are eternal. 
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BETWEEN THE TRENCHES. 


SS. APPING deeper, the French engineers 
had countermined their foes, and very 
early in the morning, with a thunder- 
ous explosion, they blew up the Ger- 
man position. Many Germans were 

§ killed, but some escaped and ran for 
their nearest trench. The French 
leaped their embankment and dashed 

forward to occupy the crater that the explosion 
had made; but the enemy’s fire drove them back. 
So, now, French and Germans faced one another 
not thirty yards apart, with the demolished trench 
between them, neither army able to occupy it. 

None dared show his head above the trench, 
for sharpshooters watched with keen eyes and 
ready rifles from the opposite positions. A great 
silence reigned, broken only by the agonizing cries 
of the wounded who were unable to crawl back to 
their lines. 

Gradually the cries of these unfortunates ceased, 
all except one, whose piteous wails filled the air: 
“Hilfe! Hilfe! Um Gottes willen!” he repeated 
over and over again. But none dared go-to him. 

The hot sun shone down mercilessly upon the 
half-buried, suffering man. He was severely 
wounded and pinioned beneath the fallen timbers 
of the trench. It appeared he must die a slow 
and agonizing death, with help so near, yet so far; 
with power so close to him, yet so impotent. 

“Help! Help! For God’s sake, help me!” he 
kept groaning. 

His voice became weaker and weaker. 

‘*Water! Water—oh, give me water!” 
moaned. But none dared to help him. 

Suddenly, with utter disregard of the danger, a 
tall, slim, young French captain leaped to the top 
of his trench. A shot sang past him instantly, but 
he fearlessly held aloft his hand to command atten- 
tion. Then he shouted to the imprisoned German, 
“Tell your comrades to come and fetch you! We 
will not fire. We give our word.” He jumped 
down inside again. 

The wounded man heard. Summoning his last 
remaining strength he raised his voice and cried 
the message aloud to his comrades. 

There was a short conference inside the German 
trench. Then four tall soldiers in the uniform of 
the Prussian Guard climbed over their parapet 
and advanced boldly into the open, carrying a 
stretcher. They faced a hundred rifle barrels, but 
there was no shot. The word of honor had been 
passed, and men were acting as human beings, 
saving instead of destroying. 

Quickly the Germans reached their comrade. 
A heavy beam of the demolished trench had fallen 
upon him and crushed both legs. Working with a 
will, they soon had him released, and, placing him 
on the stretcher, they bore him away to the safety 
of their trench. 

A moment later some sixty Prussian helmets 
were hoisted enthusiastically on rifles above the 
trench, and in a mighty chorus there came the 
shout, ““Thank you, comrades, thank you!” 

The French captain climbed upon the trench, 
bowed courteously, and responded, “It was our 
pleasure, comrades. Now to our duty again.” 

And pitiless war reigned once more between the 
lines. 


he 
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TREED BY HYENAS. 


HILE spending several months in East 

Africa, taking moving pictures of the big 

game of that region, Mr. Charles Cottar 
had one curious adventure that gave him a new 
idea of the ferocity of the spotted hyena. 

On that occasion he had taken a side trip off into 
the jungle and had gone farther than he realized. 
Darkness fell before he could get back into camp, 
and as he stumbled along on the faint trail he 
became conscious that the beasts that hunt by 
night were abroad and had discovered his presence 
among them. From time to time he noticed a 
shadowy form slinking along through the bushes 
at the side of the path, and he recognized both 
hyenas and jackals among those undesired com- 
panions. The persistence with which they followed 
him made him a little uneasy, although he was 
not really afraid, for jackals will never attack a 
live and active man; and he had been told that 
hyenas, although bolder and more savage than 
jackals, were not likely to trouble a man who was 
able to protect himself. 

But when Mr. Cottar heard the padding steps of 
larger animals behind him, and on turning quickly 
round saw two good-sized lions coming up along 











By MARJORIE L.C. PICKTHALL 


N the streets of Bethlehem sang the children, 
So merry and so shrill, 
“ He shall have sweet cedars in his garden, 
And a house on Hermon hill; 
He shall have the king’s daughter for his fellow 








And a king’s crown to bind upon his head.” 
And in bracken buds and straw, brown and yellow, 
Mary made his bed. ; 


In the streets of Nazareth sang the children, 
So loudly and so sweet, 

“He shall lead us to the spoiling of the nations, 
He shall bruise them with his feet; 

His standards shall outface the stars for number, 
Red as field lilies when the rains are done.” 

And Mary heard them singing in her slumber . 








his trail, he got decidedly nervous. He was still 
some distance from camp, and he did not know 
enough about the habits and peculiarities of lions 
to know just how to deal with them. 

The lions kept in close pursuit, and looked so 
threatening that when a third one appeared Mr. 
Cottar decided to take to a tree. He had a rifle 
and plenty of cartridges with him; but if he should 
miss, it would be safer to be twelve feet or more 
above ground than to be where the wounded lion 
could get at him and maul him about. 

So he took the first good-sized tree he came 
across and drew himself up to safety just as the 
lions arrived under the tree. They gave every 
evidence of intending to remain there until Mr. 
Cottar came down; and since he did not care to 
meet thém on the ground, he took careful aim 
from his perch and killed the three, one after the 
other. 

He was about to descend from the tree when a 
number of hyenas came rushing up and attacked 
the dead lions with such ferocity that the man 
thought it wise to delay his descent. They con- 
tinued to arrive until the pack numbered at least 
a hundred. In a few minutes the lions were de- 
voured; only their skeletons remained. 

Mr. Cottar did not dare to venture into the pack 
that circled restlessly about his tree, quarreling 
and snapping at one another. He had heard that 
hyenas would not attack living creatures, but these 
were so numerous and so hungry that he distrusted 
their harmlessness. He shot several of them, 
hoping that that would drive the rest away; but it 
did not. The survivors ate their dead comrades 
and waited for more. So Mr. Cottar, his ammuni- 
tion being insufficient to exterminate the pack, 
spent the night uncomfortably in the tree, and 
came down only when at sunrise the snarling 
creatures dispersed. 
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MR. PEASLEE AS A BENEFACTOR. 


lee plodded slowly up the village street. 

Deacon Lysander Hyne, working patiently 
in his onion bed, looked up and hailed his neigh- 
bor as he approached. 

“Come inside, Caleb,’ he called, ‘‘and help me 
loaf a spell. I’ve weeded onions *bout as long as 
I want to without restin’.” 

So Caleb entered the garden and settled himself 
comfortably on the plank bench beside Mr. Hyne. 

“You’ve been up to something,” declared Mr. 
Hyne after a moment. “You're all ready to break 
out in grins, like a rash. What’s happened to 
tickle you so?” 

Caleb gnawed carefully about the core of an 
apple that he was eating and held the remnant at 
arm’s length with a smile. 

“That’s partly what tickles me,’ he replied. 
“What you see there is what I’ve got to show for 
a mornin’s work—not that I was cal’ latin’ to charge 
anything,” he added hastily. “It was Aunt Lyddy 
Osborne. She’s been worryin’ over them willow 
bushes that’s been growin’ into her field and be- 
ginnin’ to crowd her out of her garden.” 

“Willow bushes is the wust pest there is on a 
farm,” agreed Mr. Hyne. 

““Well, Aunt Lyddy thinks so, too,” Caleb re- 
plied, ‘‘and she’s been talkin’ ’bout ’em and takin’ 
on ’eause she couldn’t cut ’em herself. She’s 
about as facultied a woman as I know, but there’s 
some things that are too much for her. 

“My wife sort of pitied Aunt Lyddy, not havin’ 
any man to do the heavy work round her place, so 


Wee an axe upon his shoulder, Caleb Peas- | 


And woke to kiss her Son. 


In the streets of Jerusalem the children 
Sang, passing to their play, 

“The king’s daughter waits in her apparel 
All glorious as day. 

We charge you, O ye watchmen, of your pity 
Reveal us our belovéd, call his name.” 

And the shadow of a cross beyond the city 
Fell softly o’er their game. 


In the roads of all the world sing the children, 
“We know Him, we have named Him, He ts ours. 
Like leaves we have fluttered to his shadow, 
He has gathered us as flowers ; 
And when the bud falls, all too soon for blossom, 
And when the play has wearied of its charm, 
He bears the tired lambs within his bosom 
And the young lambs in his arm.” 











she told me a spell ago to go down some day and 
cut out them bushes for her. So this mornin’, 
’s long’s I didn’t have any work pressin’ me, I 
sharpened up an axe and went down. 

“When I saw the mess of willows that had 
growed into that field, I was some disheartened. 
‘But,’ thinks I, ‘the only thing to do now is to do 
the job and not let on that it’s more than I bar- 
gained for,’ so I sot to it and worked like a beaver. 

“You know how ’tis, Hyne,” went on Mr. Peas- 
lee, ‘“‘when you’re doin’ a neighborly act, not cal’- 
latin’ to charge a cent for it, it kind of makes the 
work lighter to think of the pleasure you’re givin’ 
some one. And then there’s the feelin’ that you’re 
kind of puttin’ folks under an obligation to you. 
It ain’t a very noble feelin’, but it’s natural, and 
I might’s well own up I give way to it a mite while 
I was cuttin’ them bushes. 

“I worked like sixty, and by ’leven o’clock I had 
the last one of them bushes cut and windrowed 
up, ready to be burnt. So I shouldered my axe 
and went up to the house to tell Aunt Lyddy, and 
mebbe I had a sneakin’ idea that she’d tell me 
how much she ’preciated what I’d done for her. 

“She went out to the field and looked at what 
I’d done, and said she was satisfied, and then she 
turned to me as businesslike as could be. 

“*T could pay youin money for this job, I s’pose,’ 
she says, ‘but ’twould sort of hender me of some 
things I want to buy. But,’ says she, ‘I ain’t ever 
been beholden to anybody for anything, and I ain’t 
goin’ to start in now. I’m goin’ to change works 
with you, same’s a man would. You’ve done this 
for me, and now when the time comes I’m going 
to do something for you. 

“*Anytime you’re a mind to,’ she says, ‘you bring 
me the wool and [’ll spin and weave you a yard of 
homespun. I should eal’late that’d ’bout offset 
what you’ve done here to-day. And now,’ says 
she, ‘I want you should come up to the house and 
get an apple, and then I cal’late we’re square, fur’s 
we can be, until you bring the wool.’ 

“And so,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “I went up 
with her and got the apple, and seein’ that I ain’t 
worn a stitch of homespun for fifty years, and ain’t 
ever likely to wear another one, I think I was 
within bounds when I told you the apple was all I 
had to show for a half-day’s work. 

“But why shouldn’t I be tickled? I got all and 
more than I was cal’latin’ to charge her. And 
Aunt Lyddy ain’t beholden to anybody, so she’s 
contented. And as for that feelin’ of favorin’ her 
that I spoke of,” he concluded meditatively, 
“mebbe I’m better off without it. It’s a kind of 
selfish feelin’, anyway.” 
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THE CANALS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


REAT irrigation schemes enabled Mesopo- 
(; tamia, Armenia and other countries in the 

near and middle East to become the seats of 
mighty empires in spite of their arid climates. 
To-day, says Dr. Arthur Selwyn-Brown in the 
Scientific American, they have few cities of any 
importance. Bagdad, which has a population of 
about one hundred and fifty thotisand, had two 
million ten centuries ago. The difference between 
Mesopotamia then and to-day is the result of the 
destruction of the canals. 

In the height of its prosperity Bagdad had the 
most remarkable system of irrigation that has ever 
been constructed. The canals about the city meas- 
ured over three thousand miles in length. They 
were well built, supplied with storage basins, locks 





and weirs, bridges and loading docks for barges, 
and were carefully kept in good order. 

There were others, both north and south of the 
city, that joined the Euphrates with the Tigris, 
and there were several that ran parallel with the 
rivers. 

The largest was known as the Chosroes Canal, 
It was built in early historical times to connect 
Bagdad with the city of Dur, about one hundred 
miles north. This canal was extended by the 
Caliph Al-Mansur to the city of Madharaya, the 
modern Kut el Amara. Later caliphs carried it 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond Dur. When- 
ever this canal passed through loose soil it was 
over two hundred feet in width and six feet deep. 
Where the ground became rocky it was reduced to 
a width of forty or fifty feet. This trunk canal 
carried a large boat traffic and supplied water to 
hundreds of miles of lateral canals and irrigation 
ditches. It served many thousands of miles of 
most splendid farming country. 

South of the city of Kerbela, on the Euphrates, 
there were great irrigation works on what is 
probably the richest agricultural land in Asia. 
The Euphrates has since shifted its bed about 
thirty miles to the eastward, and the rich canal 
lands are nothing but unwholesome, reedy swamps, 
the haunts of water buffaloes, cranes and other 
animals and birds. 

Between Dur and Bassora there were over fifty 
trunk canals between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and they irrigated thirty-seven thousand square 
miles of rich farming lands. These lands, called 
the “Meadows of Gold,” were worked to the full- 
est extent under the Abbasside caliphs, and even 
until 1258, when the Mongols sacked Bagdad and 
brought. the rule of the caliphs to an end. After 
the Mongolian invasion Bagdad was no longer the 
capital of the Mohammedans and the holy city of 
Islam. 
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“TRUE CONSIDERATION. 


GOOD horseman may be thrown from his 
A horse, under some circumstances, with little 
or no reflection upon his skill. The accident 
may have been excusable, even inevitable, when 
all the details are known; but as casually related 
the excuses frequently disappear, and the fall, 
with its ignominious suggestion of incompetency, 
alone remains. Lady St. Helier, in telling of the 
deep admiration and regard entertained by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan for Lord Kitchener, gives a 
little anecdote of the Oriental’s instant perception 
and avoidance of the possibility of any humiliating 
implication for his friend. 

Lord Kitchener had suffered a severe accident, 
that resulted in a leg so badly broken as to necessi- 
tate several weeks’ complete rest at the time, and 
later, two months’ furlough in England, and a re- 
setting of the bone. One of Kitchener’s staff gave 
the news of his misfortune to the Ameer during a 
great tiger hunt at Gwalior. 

“TI told him,” the officer wrote Lady St. Helier, 
“that the chief had had a nasty fall at Poona, his 
horse tumbling down an embankment. He imme- 
diately asked for a piece of paper and wrote a 
telegram of sympathy in Persian. He handed it to 
Sir Henry McMahon and asked him to send it off 
immediately. Sir Henry wrote it down in English, 
but when he came to the words, ‘to hear of your 
fall from your horse,’ the Ameer instantly cor- 
rected him, saying: 

“No, no! Not from your horse—with your 
horse; in Afghanistan—big difference!’ ” 
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THE GREATEST TRAGEDY. 


N “The Men of the Mountains,” Mr. Arthur W. 
I Spaulding quotes a touching little story of one 
of those isolated homes among the Appalachian 
hills whose occupants seldom hear the voice of 
prayer, have never seen a Bible, and could not 
read it if they had it. A minister visiting the home 
for the first time told the little family the story of 
the cross. They followed him with rapt faces, and, 
when he had concluded, the mother, leaning toward 
him, whispered hoarsely : 

“Stranger, you say all this happened a long time 
ago?” 

“Yes,” he said, “almost two thousand years 
ago.” 

“And they nailed Him to that thar tree when He 
hadn’t done nothing to hurt ’em; only jest loved 
7em?”’ 

“Ves.” 

She leaned farther and placed her hand impres- 
sively upon his knee. ‘Wal, stranger,” she said, 
the tears standing in her eyes, “let’s hope hit 
ain’t so!” a 


A NEW FRUIT. 


NEW subtropical fruit is destined to divide 
honors with the banana and grapefruit in 
popular favor. It is the alligator pear, 

referred to by the more knowing ones as the 
avocado, and called the aguacate by the natives of 
the countries in which it flourishes. 

It grows on an evergreen tree of the laurel family, 
varies in weight from one to two pounds, and has 
a firm, marrow-like pulp of a delicious flavor. Mr. 
E. Page Wilson, an authority on subtropical fruits, 
says: 

“While the grapefruit is a luxury that is un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the human system, it gives 
very little actual nourishment. The avocado, on 
the other hand, is a complete and almost perfect 
food, for it contains all the necessary elements in 
good proportion.” 

The avocado is now being grown in certain 
districts of southern Florida, and they are experi- 
menting with it in southern California. The trees 
first planted in southern Florida bore fruit late 
last summer, — 


A GOOD SHOT. 


HE town boaster was in a reminiscent mood, 

and for the benefit of the crowd of young 

loafers gathered at the village store had been 
recalling the stirring times on the first election 
day after the war in the Southern town where he 
had lived. 

“Yes-sir-ee, that was a hot time,’”’ he concluded. 
“They was a lot of shootin’ took place, and I done 
my share of it, I tell you. Why, fellers, I shot 
and shot until my old revolver just felt hot to my 
hands.” 

Turning to another old man who had come from 
the same Southern town he said, rather conde- 
scendingly, “Why, Jim, you must ’a’ been there 
thatday. How many times did you shoot?” 

Jim spat with deliberation, rolled his eyes reflec- 
tively and answered, “Jest once. I was right il 
the thick of it when the fight begun, and I shot 
round the corner and down into a cellar.” 
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BY OLIVETTE MORRIS. 


Do you think that Santa 
Comes along this way 

With his pack of wonder-things, 
All for Christmas Day? 


Everyone is waiting 
On the R. F. D. 

And I think I'll sit out here, 
Where I'll surely see. 


Will he come this morning? 
Will he wait till night? 

How much better if he comes 
While it still is light! 


Surely I shall know him— 
Beard as white as snow; 

Furry cap and furry coat; 
Eyes that twinkle so! 


And my wreath of holly, 
Tied with ribbons red, 

When his reindeer stop, I’ll place 
Right upon his head! 


He’s a good old Santa! 
What is there to fear? 
How I wonder what he’ll bring 
Little girls this year! 





A CHRISTMAS C 
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WAITING FOR SANTA. THE HOLLY FAIRIES. 


wreath on Christmas Eve when she 

went up to her room under the thatched 

roof. The bright moonlight that silvered the 

snowy fields was glistening on the leaves and 

berries of the wreath outside her window ; and 

when she opened the window and looked out, 
there were the fairies! 

It did not seem strange to Norma that there 

should be Christmas fairies, and when one of 


Ne= saw the little fairies of the holly 








BY EMMA S. FRANCIS. 


wreath at door or window as a sign that the 
spirit of Christmas is in that home.’’ 

‘*How many of you are there?’’ whispered 
Norma. 

‘«There are as many as there are red berries 
on the wreath,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘Would you 
like to know the names of some of us?’’ 

**Of course I would,’’ said Norma. 

‘“*The names may seem odd to you, but we 
are anxious for all the world to know them 
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them fluttered from the wreath to the window 
sill and spoke to her, she bent her ear to listen. 

‘*A Merry Christmas, Miss Norma!’’ said 
the fairy, in a clear voice that sounded as if it 
had come from far off. ‘‘We did not mean for 
you to see us, but you opened the window so 
quickly that we did not have time to fly away. ’’ 

‘*‘Who are you?’’ asked Norma, and in her 
excitement at talking with a fairy she could 
not keep her voice from trembling a bit. 

‘‘Oh, we are the holly fairies!’’ came the 
ready answer. ‘‘ We are always round at 
Christmas time when anyone hangs a holly 





better. Here are some of them: Merry Greet- 
ings, Loving Gifts, Happy Memories, Good 
Wishes, Willing Service, Story of Bethlehem, 
Star in the East, Lowly Manger, Song of the 
Angels, Journey of Wise Men, and —’’ 

Just then a little breeze slammed the window 
shut. When Norma opened it again, she could 
not see the fairies. Probably the noise had 
frightened them so much that they had hidden 
in the wreath; but Norma felt sure that they 
were still there, and all through the Christmas 
season she thought of them every time she saw 
the red berries of a holly wreath. 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 


ATURE: ECONOMIST.—Why is it that most 
animals are lighter in color below, and in the 
parts hidden from ordinary observation, than on 
the back, the top of the head and other more 
easily visible portions? A writer in the Westmin- 
ster Gazette believes that it is because white hair 
is the most economical. Nature finds it easier to 
produce white hair than hair of any other color, 
for it is white simply because it lacks the pigment 
cells. For creatures that are comparatively de- 
fenseless and have formidable enemies, it is of the 
first importance that they should not be conspic- 
uous when they are at rest. On the other hand, 
they need bright colors in order to attract the 
opposite sex. Therefore the upper side of the 
wings of butterflies is bright-colored, whereas 
the under side, whicl: shows when the insects rest, 
is sober in color and matches admirably its sur- 
roundings. The gaudy orange tip rests, for pref- 
erence, on the flower of the hemlock or wild 
parsley, where the mottled white and green of the 
under sides of the wings make it almost invisible. 
The gold of the yellow underwing and the gor- 
geous crimson of the crimson underwing are 
gaudily conspicuous in flight. At rest the over 
wings cover the bravery with a drab shield, be- 
neath which not even the great round eye of the 
owl can discover the creature. 
ELLS NEAR THE SEA.—In studying the 
underground water resources in the coastal 
plain of Virginia, the geologists of the United 
States Geological Survey examined many hun- 
dreds of artesian wells that have excellent water. 
They found that there is a decided variation in 
the well flow with the rise and fall of the tides, 
and that the level of the water in the wells is 
higher at flood than at ebb tide. It is the general 
opinion among well drillers that virtually all wow- 
ing wells near tidal rivers or inlets from open 
bays do feel the distant sea, but some of them so 
slightly that the variation in flow is hardly meas- 
urable. The geolegist in charge of the ground- 
water investigations in Virginia says that changes 
in water level in wells, due to fluctuations in the 
height of the surface of some neighboring body of 
water, have been observed all over the world. It 
is customary to explain such changes by supposing 
a direct connection to exist between the well and 
the river, lake or bay; but in many places, as in 
eastern Virginia, such connection is clearly im- 
possible, owing to the depth of the wells and the 
nature of the intervening beds, some of which are 
of dense, tough maris and clays. But-such beds, 
although they do not transmit water, nevertheless 
contain it, and as water is almost. incompressible, 
any variation of level on the river or bay is trans- 
mitted to the well through the water-filled gravels, 
sands, clays and marls. When a porous bed is 
tapped by a well the water rises to the point of 
equilibrium and fluctuates as the hand of the ocean 
varies its pressure on the beds that confine the 
artesian flow. as 


AN-EATING SHARKS.—The Aquarium of 
the New York Zoélogical Society is engaged 
in the timely task of collecting as large a variety 
of sharks as possible, alive or dead, for exhibi- 
tion. In a recent interview with a representa- 
tive of the New York Evening Sun, Mr. Chapman 
Grant of the staff of 
the Aquarium said 
that almost any 
shark, if big enough 
or hungry enough, 
will attack a man. 
There are various 
kinds that cannot do 
it, such as the nurse 
shark, whose mouth 
is too small, and 
others that will not 
do it, such as the 
shovel-nosed and the 
flat sharks. Any 
other shark would 
undoubtedly attack a 
man if it were hungry 
enough. Because of 
its large, triangular 
teeth and its swift- 
ness, it need not fear 
conflict with man. 
Many species of 
shark inhabit the 
open ocean and are 
typical pelagic fish; 
as a rule it is only the 
smaller kinds that 
haunt the coasts. Al- 
though sharks reach 
their maximum development in the warmer seas 
of the globe, a few inhabit the arctic regions. All 
are carnivorous, but those that have small teeth 
feed mostly on invertebrates and small fish. Prob- 
ably no general family has so many and diverse 
varieties. Sharks differ in color, in shape, in size, 
in weight, in the placing of the fins, in the points 
and sharpness of their teeth. The little dogfish, 
the thin fox shark, and the small, flat-toothed, 
mollusk-eating Port Jackson shark are all cousins 
of the big Greenland variety, fifteen feet in length, 
the great blue shark, the thirty-six-foot basking 
shark that rules the Indian Ocean, and the whale 
shark, the largest fish known, which was described 
in this column on March 16th last. 
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MAN-EATING SHARK. CAUGHT OFF 
SAYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


MALARIA MYSTERY.—Long before the true 
origin of malarial fever had been discovered, 
it was the custom to plant blue-gum, or eucalyptus, 
trees in districts where the disease was prevalent, 
for it was supposed that the oil produced by the 
leaves of the eucalyptus tree in some way neutral- 


‘ized the supposedly poison-laden vapors of the 


swamps. The theory was wholly mistaken, for it 
is now known that the malaria germ is intro- 
duced into the blood by the mosquito. However, 
where large numbers of eucalyptus trees were 
planted there was often a marked decline in the 
number of cases of malaria. According to a writer 
in the Scientific American, the eucalyptus absorbs 
a greater quantity of water than almost any other 
tree, for it grows very rapidly. When a large 
number of the trees are planted in a malarial 
region, which is almost sure to be swampy and 
mosquito-ridden, the pools and marshy places dis- 
appear; and the mosquitoes disappear with their 
breeding spots. There is good reason, therefore, 
for planting eucalyptus trees wherever mosquitoes 
abound; besides, few trees grow faster or make 
more profitable timber. Unfortunately, they can- 
not withstand frost, and so can be grown only in 
California, Florida and a few other parts of the 
United States. 
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FEEDING WILD BIRDS IN 
CAPTIVITY. 


i [i scientific feeding of wild birds in cap- 
tivity is at once easier and more difficult than 
the feeding of beasts. It is easier because 

the avian appetite is less fastidious than the appe- 

tite of beasts, because birds are content to eat the 
same kind of food day after day without change, 
and because, since less food is required, there is 
need of comparatively little labor to prepare and 
distribute it. It is more difficult because less is 
known about the native foods of wild birds than 
about the natural food of wild animals, and 
because, since the whole life of the bird is changed 
| by captivity, it is especially important that its food 
| be a proper substitute for that to which it is aecus- 
tomed and that its diet be properly regulated. 

It is of the utmost importance that there be 
nothing hit-or-miss in the treatment. To insure 
against that, the aviaries at the Zoélogical Gardens 
at Bronx Park are in charge of a keeper who 
comes from a family Of English gamekeepers, who 
was long employed in the London “Zoo,” and who 
is said ‘‘to know more about the care of birds than 
any other man living.” 

For convenience birds may be divided into four 
classes: soft-billed birds, hard-billed birds, meat 
eaters and fish eaters. 

To the first group belong such birds as the 
thrushes, jays, vireos and the like. In liberty 
these birds feed on worms, insects, berries and so 
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forth. As a substitute they are given a food com- 
| posed of meal, carrots, potatoes, poppy seed, 
boiled hens’ eggs, and ants’ eggs. 
| The various ingredients are ground fine, well 
| mixed and thoroughly baked. By this means the 
| food is made dry and all parasites are killed. 
| Oceasionally the bill of fare is varied with a mix- 
ture of boiled rice, sliced bananas, apples, bits of 
| bread, and meat that has been ground very fine and 
| has had the sinews removed. The birds pick up 
| the gravel necessary for their digestive processes 
| from the sand in the bottoms of their cages. 

The group of hard-billed birds includes the 
canaries, sparrows, pigeons, parrots and others. 
Their diet is much less varied than that of their 
soft-billed brethren; it consists almost wholly of 
seeds. Canary seed, hemp seed, millet seed, and 
the seed of the Indian thistle are given to the 
smaller birds in the group. The larger birds 
receive a mixture of sunflower seeds, cracked corn 
and canary seed, and the domestic birds, such as 
pigeons and doves, eat corn, barley and the like, 
just as they have always done. 

Foremost among the meat eaters, of course, is 
the eagle. His comrades are the hawks, owls 
and other birds of prey. Raw beef, cut into small 
pieces, is the principal food of these birds. Occa- 
sionally they are given fish. At intervals, also, 
they feast on dead rabbits, rats, mice and other 
small animals. Such a diet is a splendid substitute 
for their native food, for birds of this class subsist 
largely upon small quadrupeds, birds, snakes and 
insects. It has been found that horse meat is a 
very good food for these birds, sinee it is not a fat- 
producing food like beef. 

These big meat eaters are large feeders, and, 
since they cannot get much exercise in captivity, 
they are liable to obesity and fatty degeneration of 
the heart. On that account it has been found best 
to feed them on only six days of the week. The 
other birds are fed daily. 

The fish eaters include the herons, pelicans, 
cormorants, and other web-footed and wading 
birds. Their diet is almost wholly composed of 
fish. The food is cut into little pieces for the 
smaller birds. The fish are carefully prepared by 
cleaning and washing in order to remove the intes- 
tinal parasites and to cleanse the slime from the 
scales. This slime is very harmful, for it gives 
the birds a di like pt ine poisoning. One 
class of birds only is immune to the evil effects 
of this poisonous slime and of other impurities— 
the carrion-eating buzzards and vultures. 

Strangely enough the larger birds are the only 
ones that are at all fastidious about their food. 
At times they refuse to eat; but unless this refusal 
is protracted, the keepers pay little attention to it. 
When a little bird will not eat, however, the 
keeper knows at once that something is wrong. 
The sick bird is immediately taken from the com- 
mon cage and placed in the hospital. 

Its ailment may be either physical or mental. 
It has been observed that birds have a psychology 
of theirown. They are affectionate, sympathetic 
and, it has even been declared, altruistic. Many 
of them mate for life. Even among those that 
mate only fora single year, one of a pair will often 
pine away or die of grief at the loss of the other. 
When a bird refuses to eat on account of a mental 
ailment, every effort is made to tempt its appetite. 
If the bird is physically ill, the physicians pre- 
scribe the proper remedies. 

No bird in a normal condition will overeat. 
Usually only new arrivals at the Zoo are guilty 
of this fault, and it almost invariably indicates 
that the bird was improperly fed during transit. 
It is a common thing for a soft-billed bird, during 
its journey to the Zoélogical Gardens, to be fed 
corn or hard grain by some one who does not know 
that he is thus starving the bird. When the bird 
finally reaches the Zoo, it gorges itself, and as a 
result becomes “crop bound.” 

When a bird falls into such a condition it must 
be taken to the hospital and put into solitary 
confinement. Then the keeper can regulate its 
food supply exactly. And as a starving man is 
| allowed to eat only sparingly at first, so the hungry 
| bird’s food is given to it first in small and then in 
gradually increasing quantities, until it returns to 
its normal condition. 

From observations that have been made on 
captive birds, it has been found that food has a 








remarkable effect on the color of certain birds. 





The most striking example is the scarlet tanager, 
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that flaming forester of our northern woods. In 
captivity this bird turns a lemon yellow —the same 
color that it assumes during its winter pilgrimages 
to the south. That is probably because the bird 
is deprived in captivity of certain insects or fats 
that it finds in the northern woods. Just what 
this substance is the keepers at the Bronx Zoo 
are trying hard todetermine. Theyarealso trying 
to find out if the brilliant colors on the bill of the 
toucan, which fade so rapidly after the bird dies, 
are owing to any particular article of its food. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Ca: an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


an. illus- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unlesy this is done. 


satters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





JAUNDICE. 


wo AUNDICE is not itself a disease, but 

% a symptom of some internal condition ; 

but it is such a striking symptom that 

it is common to find it treated in med- 

ical books as if it were really a disease. 

It is a yellow discoloration of the skin 

and the mucous membranes caused by 

the coloring matter of the bile, and it is 

accompanied by other symptoms that are caused 
by the same disorder of the liver or the blood. 

The actual cause of jaundice is an obstruction in 
the flow of the bile, which, normally, is excreted by 
the liver and passes into the intestine, there to 
mix with the food and aid in digestion in some 
way not yet thoroughly understood. When the 
bile cannot pass into the intestine, it accumulates 
and is absorbed into the blood. Sometimes the 
absorption seems to be owing to an excessive se- 
cretion of bile ; so much flows into the intestine that 
it cannot all be used, and the blood takes up the 
surplus, 

The bile may also be obstructed by a tumor that 
presses on the bile ducts; the same effect may be 
caused by an inflammation and thickening of the 
mucous membrane that lines the ducts, or by a 
change in the fluid character of the bile, so that it 
becomes too thick to flow freely. The last is the 
case when jaundice follows phosphorous poisoning 
or some other form of blood poisoning. 

The most common form of jaundice is that known 
as catarrhal jaundice, because it is caused by an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bile 
duets. That affection is usually the result of some 
indiseretion of diet or of exposure to inclement 
weather. Sometimes the symptoms are very 
slight; the patient merely feels a little out of sorts, 
or bilious; he loses his appetite, his tongue is 
furred, there is perhaps a little nausea, and his 
bowels are sluggish. He hardly regards himself 
as sick, and is quite surprised to be told that he 
has grown yellow. The yellow color affects the 
whites of the eyes as well as the skin, and some- 
times it is almost entirely confined to the eyes. 
The urine is also very dark in color. 

The treatment of this form of jaundice is simple 
—a light diet, a blue pill or a dose of salts, and rest 
in bed for a day or two will usually suffice. Ifthe 
symptoms persist, consult a physician, for they 
may be the first indication of some grave liver 
trouble. Indeed, it is safer to consult a physician 
at once, and let him take charge of the case from 
the very start. 
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AN UNPROFITABLE HOLDUP. 


%&, T was early dusk of a December after- 

+ noon in the cold and windy city of 

Chicago. Thousands of weary Christ- 

mas shoppers were choking the ap- 

# proaches to the car lines in the eager 

desire to get away from the crowded 
streets and shops and get home. 

A frail little mother, her brain 
whirling with the confusion, slowly climbed the 
Elevated stairs. She was so small and so tired 
that she could not struggle against the current; 
she simply stood still and let herself be sucked 
into the great human vortex and pushed by the 
crowd step by step up the stairs. 

At the top she slipped round a corner into a less- 
crowded passageway to get her nickel ready for 
the fare. As she opened her purse she became 
suddenly conscious of a pair of dark eyes and a 
small, round object of steel directed with ominous 
accuracy at the bridge of her nose. 

“Your purse, please, madam,” said a voice, 
“and no noise, please! We want no trouble here.” 

“B-b-but,” she stammered, her homing instinct 
asserting itself even over her fear, “I—I have to 
gethome! I’m miles away, and I shan’t have even 
car fare left.” 

“Here!” grunted the voice, and with a quick 
jerk he relieved her of her bag and thrust a quarter 
into her empty hand. 

Her first impulse was to faint, but there was no 
one near to catch her; moreover, there was no one 
to care whether she fainted or not. Fainting, 
therefore, would be wholly pointless at this stage 
of the game; so, bracing her trembling knees, 
she walked resolutely into the crowd, boarded an 
express and sank into a seat mercifully vacant. 

“Robbed!” The word throbbed through her 
brain with the noise of the car wheels. The money 
gone that she had been saving for ever and ever 
so long! Why had not she bought that gorgeous 
French doll for Sister, and the flexible flyer for 
Bub, and all the other lovely things the lure of 
which she had resisted because she knew she could 
not afford them? Why had she saved the money 
to hand it over calmly to a hulking highwayman, 
who had no right to it, and did not need it half as 
badly as she did herself? Resentful thoughts 
filled her mind and confused her thinking. 

“Anyway,” she reflected, “it was my little, old 
last year’s purse and not my new silver bag; there’s 
one crumb of consolation.” 

Just how much had she lost? From the bottom 
of' her coat pocket she took a stubby pencil, and 
on the margin of the evening paper she began to 
figure her accounts. She had had thirty dollars 





with her when she started. Horrid thought! Had 
she lost that vast sum? But she had put in a long 
day and—thank goodness !—made many purchases, 
How much had she spent and how much of a 
Christmas gift had she presented to the highway- 
man? The little lady was frail and tired, but she 
had a good memory, and she remembered and set 
down item after item. Then she added up her 
column; no, that could not be correct. Again and 
again she verified her figures. At the end she 
smiled softly. Then her smile deepened into an 
audible laugh. Her neighbors in the car looked 
at her in surprise. Could it be possible that any- 
one at the close of this day had still spirit enough 
to laugh? 

But the little lady had forgotten she was tired. 
She had forgotten the annoyances of the long 
hours of shopping, and she continued to laugh 
harder and harder until even the gloomy-faced 


_man across the aisle threatened to relax his fea- 


tures in sympathy. For her accounts showed that 
she had spent twenty-nine dollars and eighty-five 
cents; she had left in her purse just fifteen cents, 
and her little transaction with the highwayman 
had profited her one dime! 
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NONE TO SPARE. 


-~A. NEGRO I encountered down in Alabama last 
A winter, writes Mr. John Kendrick Bangs in 
“From Pillar to Post,” stands conspicuous 
in my memory for both his conscious wit and his 
unconscious humor. He plied me with questions 
as we stood on a railway platform waiting-for my 
train, and nearly drove me to despair. Part of the 
illuminating exchange of ideas ran in this wise: 

*‘Whar yo’ come from?” 

“Maine,” said I. 

“Got any children?” he queried. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘I’ve got two sons in Detroit, 
and —” 

“Dee-troit, eh?” he interrupted. “Yaas, suh, 
Ah’ve heerd of Dee-troit. Dee-troit’s a nice state 
to have two sons at, Ah reckon. So yo’ was born 
in Dee-troit, was yuh ?”’ 

*“No,” I replied, ‘‘I wasn’t born at Detroit; I 
was born at Yonkers —” 

*Q-0-oh! So yo’ was born at Yonkers, was yuh? 
Yaas,suh—Yonkers! Ah don’t know much erbout 
Yonkers; but Ah guess Yonkers is a nice state, 
too, ain’t it?” 

“Well,” I said, “‘yes—Yonkers is a pretty nice 
state, too—what you might call a comatose state; 
but —” : 

“Yaas, suh; Ah’ve heern tell dat Yonkers was 
one of dem cummytoe states, and Ah guess dat’s a 
pretty good kind ob a state to be born in. What 
yo’ sellin’?” This with a hasty glance at my suit 
case. 

“Brains,” said I. 

**Lawsy me! Sellin’ brains, eh?’ said he. 
Waal, suh, Ah’m sorry. Yo’ look sokind of set up. 
Ah thought yo’ was a-sellin’ seegyars. Yaas, suh, 
Ah’d hoped yo’ was.” He gazed wistfully along 
the shining rails. “Dem seegyar drummahs is 
mighty free wid deir samples, suh,” he continued, 
“and Ah been a-hopin’ yo’d be able to spar’ me a 
han’ful like the res’ ob ’em does. But ef yo’re 
dealin’ in brains, hit ain’t likely yo’ got enough to 
gib any away.” . 
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THE ROMAN WALL OF VERDUN. 


ERDUN has not suffered as Ypres has suf- 

fered, says a Paris correspondent of the 

London Times, but the work of making the 
town uninhabitable has been thoroughly accom- 
plished. Only one building remains untouched, 
and in the city made famous by its bombardment 
the intact house is treated as a “sight” to be shown 
to all visitors. 

In the centre of the town, where the shells fell 
heaviest, little remains of modern Verdun, but 
much has come to light of the ancient city where 
Rome planted one of its grim sentinels of empire. 
Here the enemy’s-guns excavated through the 
living down to the dead, and the destruction of a 
row of houses laid bare an old Roman wall the ex- 
istence ef which had been unsuspected. It is now 
uncovered along the whole mile and a quarter of 
its circumference. 

From the old wall, so far undented by artillery 
fire, there stretch out the circles of defense of 
successive civilizations. First come the grass 
mounds and masonry fortifications of Vauban; 
then the inner line of the forts that were modern 
when this war broke out; then trench after trench 
and field after field of barbed wire seam the plain 
and mount in terraces upon the ring of hills toward 
the crest of the ridges, the stubbled fields that once 
were the green woods of the Meuse. Farther 
still is the grim line, marked by trailing veils of 
smoke and fume, where trenches no longer exist, 
and the men huddle down under what cover they 
can get in the craters of shell and of mine. 
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TALK — THEN A SPEECH. 


WASHINGTON newspaper man was once a 
member of Congress from an Ohio district. 
He is not an orator, and rarely makes a 
speech. When he was running for Congress he 
got word that he must come to a small town on the 
edge of his district to attend a meeting. A famous 
“spellbinder” had been secured, and the candi- 
date was expected to be there, to shake hands 
and show himself. 

When he arrived at the village he was horror- 
stricken to find that the speaker of the occasion 
had missed his train and would not be there. 

“Come right up to the hall,” said the chairman 
of the delegation that met him. ‘There’s a big 
crowd there, and they are anxious to hear some 
talking.” 

The candidate went in fear and trembling. He 
was introduced, and talked for fifteen minutes. 
He started to sit down, but the chairman motioned 
him to continue, He went on for ariother quarter 
of an hour, and by that time had told all he knew, 
or ever expected to know, that was of interest to 
his audience. 

Then he dropped into his chair. The man who 
was presiding came cheerfully forward and said, 
“We have heard our candidate. Now, if there is 
anyone present who can make a speech, we shall 
be glad to hear him.” 
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PIGS FIRST. 
HE following brief and pointed dialogue ap- 
peared in Punch: 
Visitor—My goca man, you keep your pigs 
much too near the house. 


Cottager—That’s just what the doctor said, mum. 
But I don’t see how it’s agoin’ to hurt ’em1 








Wilkinson's 
Running Pony 
canters all about the 


up and down the side- 

walk; guides right or 

left by lightly pulling 

the rein while the 

rocking motion is ex- 

erted by the rider. 

The forelegs, pivoted 

within the swing 

“ oe forward, together or 

singly, as the rein is pulled. The nearest alive 

of any plaything yet invented. Strong, beauti- 
ful, durable. Three sizes. Sane prices. 

Ask at all toy departments for Wilkinson's Running 
Pony. If your dealer hasn't it we will ship 
direct, freight paid. 

The Running Pony Co., Winchendon, Mass. 











ines & Pond 
PIANOS 


Perhaps best of all our line, the smallest and 
least expensive upright, shown above, typi- 
fies the Ivers & Pond ideal. Not a dollar 
spent upon it for display—nor yet a dollar 
spared which could add to its delightful tone 
quality, structural integrity, or durability. It 
must bear the Ivers & Pond name worthily 
or notatall. Over 400 leading Educational In- 
stitutions and 60,000 private purchasers have 
bought Jvers & Pond Pianos with this assur- 
ance. In your own interest, before buying, 
write for our catalogue, and latest information. 


(i How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval. The pie must please or 
it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal- allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 





IVERS. & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 























for 
NONE'SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


**Like Mother Used to Make”’ 
MERRELL-SOULE CO. Syracuse, New York 





How About Your 
Children’s Feet? 


RE you going to risk putting your chil- 
dren’s tender, growing feet into shoes 
that in a few years will give them corns, 
bunions, callouses, fallen arches and in- 
grown nails? , 
Or are you going to insist on roomy, 
sensible Educators designed by experts 
to give children’s feet a chance to grow 
naturally? 


See how good Educators are for your 
children and you’ll get them for the whole 
family. 


Made for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


But before you buy, be sure that EpucaTor 
is branded on the sole. That mark is your 


guarantee of the correct orthopaedic shape. 

Send today for ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,’’ a free book of startling foot infor- 
mation by scientists. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Fou & Hutchins 


HOE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





Unless branded 

thus on the sole 

it is mo¢ an 
ducator 


Patent 
Colt 
Educator 
for Infants 





SAYS {T'S 


“SOME” 


it keeps @ 
‘Em All 
Home 


A parlor game 
full of interest 
from start to 
finish, Father, 
mother, the 
chi —every- 
body plays. Not 
the slightest 
baseball knowl- 





WORLD SERIES 
Parlor Baseball 


The only baseball game of the kind ever in- 
vented. Solves the long evening problem. A 
dandy Xmas gift. 75c. at dealers; 85c, by mail. 


One of the Runners FREE 


If not at your toy dealer’s send us his name 
and we will forward one of the players 
used and full description of the game. 


United Games Co. 


‘| 25 Chestnut Hill Ave. Athol, Mass. 
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Swititts Premiuat Chlend 


The Most Attractive Calendar 
Mans Have Ever Issued 


they ha 


Fg eed ec Fahey en. for the exquisite 


calendars 
year we have secured one of 
calendar. 


ewe specially p1 sont Wola Siete heen were 


Four Big Darlings 


These four big darlings, over 18 
inches tall, each ¢. wisely catered 
and able to stand 

tl you the day ofthe year: for cy ne 
one carries a complete calendar. 

How the children will love rem 
You, too, will smile every day of 
1917 baad you look at these laugh- 
ing little faces. 

Best of all, each doll has a pretty 
new dress for every season! 


“Swift's Pfemium” 


changes keep the calendar a and 

Sar ty pes dn ert eat of 

c t wu eenest 

childish joys—a chance to dress and 

undress the newest, most uni 

paper 

Write for several sets of them—send 
—or keep he for your tem 

iy oy will vic our =o 

wor and rare Galle of 
ein and Bacon 


Fairy Soap is most refreshing and agreeable 
for toilet and bath use. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is made of choicest materials; it lathers freely 
and cleanses easily in any kind of water; 
Fairy Soap floats. Each cake is kept clean 
and sweet by the dainty tissue wrapper and 
the individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all: its purity, convenience and pleas- 

















ing qualities, Fairy Soap costs but 5c. 
THE NK. FAIRBANK company 


=4 The floating oval ‘‘Have you a little 
a 10 Wool Soap Wrapper i cake fits the 


Fairy in your 
opr negro yea Site eee rte aan soa 
calendars sent for 40c ot four times the number of labels ot wrappers required for each doll 

When you send for a calendar or calendars, address. 
Swift & Company 


4121 Packers Ave. Chicago 


How to Get This Calendar 


of dati, Sesion s complete calendar for 1917, 











Eat More 
BUTTER-K 


The Crispy White Pop Corn With the Toasty Flavor 
It’s Good for You and It Tastes Good Too 


Made properly, pop corn is one of the most nourishing of foods. 
It has greater food value and is more easily digested than rolled 
oats, rolled wheat, barley and many other cereals. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment chemists are the authority for this. 

There is no better way to make pop corn than the Butter-Kist way 
—with first-quality corn—untouched by human hands, the unpopped 
grains removed, the popped ones toasted to a delicious tender crisp 
and buttered in just the right proportion with pure creamery butter 
—all done by the wonderful Automatic Butter-Kist Machine. 





METAL Tia 


Do Try a Bag or Carton of Butter-Kist Today 9 


Once tasted you can tell Butter-Kist from other 
pop corn blindfolded. Butter-Kist keeps fresh and 
crisp—it just melts in your mouth. Both children 
and grown-ups delight in it. 








Thousands of merchants nearly everywhere sell fresh 
Butter-Kist. Look for the Butter-Kist Machine and the Butter- 
: ‘The famoas 7-jewel Reliance Kist Kiddies on the bags and cartons, and tell us if you can’t 
at ; the same accurate h find a Butter-Kist merchant in your 
7 on ‘stoic logeae gold vicinity. Well tell you where to go. Re 
filled case at $6.00. The Waterbury Insist on Butter-Kist—5, 10 and 25 cents [& HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
$3.00, and. Waterbury “ Radiolite * everywhere. 530-546 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$4.00. Sold everywhere. Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Co. Send at once, without obligation, your 


. a ‘ 530-546 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. Butter-Kist plan. 
-. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. The Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World 
-. New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal a ” = 
; Write or wire for our 
PN ca sels eos To Merchants: * Butter-Kist plan for 
you, today. There are still many localities wait- 
ing for you to supply the demand. (219) 
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Deli swathes for boys 7 to 70 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


The only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 


Important warning. Victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 





To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, ‘His Master's 
Voice.” It is on every Victrola and 
every Victor Record. It is the identi- 
fying label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 





A splendid surprise for your family—to ‘have Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gluck, 
Hempel, Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini 
and other famous artists sing for them; to have Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, 
Zimbalist and.other noted instrumentalists play for them; to hear Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; to 
enjoy Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, DeWolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other 
celebrated comedians and entertainers. 

Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, 
and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly demon- 
strate them and play any music you wish to hear. 
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